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DORNER AND “THE NEW THEOLOGY.” 


Unless the present age greatly overrates its own achieve- 
ments, these mark an epoch in many and widely different 
departments of thought. This self-consciousness is revealed 
by many expressions which, while they sometimes degener- 
ate into cant, yet stand on the whole for real facts, or for 
what the age accepts as such. It is fond of speaking of a 
New Departure; and there is scarcely a line of investiga- 
tion, hardly a movement in practical life, to which terms 
implying such a new departure are not applied. We hear 
of the New Chemistry, the New Physics, as well as of the 
New Psychology, the New Ethics, and the New Theology. 
It is worth while to ask the question whether all these 
movements have anything in common; whether the expres- 
sions that have been referred to are indeed anything more 
than cant; whether they stand for what is really an im- 
portant fact in the history of the world. 

In one sense, every age is one of new departures. Since 
history is a progress, the world is always leaving the old 
and entering upon the new. I suppose that most ages have 
some consciousnes§ of this advance, some sense of the new 
realms that are opening before them ; but such expressions 
as those to which I have referred seem to point to some- 
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thing specific. As we look back, we see periods to which 
we ascribe the dignity of epochs. With Bacon, for instance, 
and with Descartes, we feel that the world started afresh. 
Are we right in claiming such dignity for our age? and, if 
so, what is the nature of the fresh start which the world is 
making to-day? 

I think that an examination would show that the new 
movements that characterize our age represent less the pres- 
ence of a new principle of thought than the wide-spread 
application of principles that have long been gathering force 
and recognition. To refer to the illustrations just used, 
in the present age the work both of Bacon and of Descartes 
is bearing fruit. But, though the principles that are at 
work are not new, yet the sudden and wide-spread applica- 
tion of them may make an epoch as truly as their first rec- 
ognition. 

If we look more carefully at the phenomenon that we are 
considering, the most obvious characteristic of the present 
is a disregard of authority. The authority of the past goes 
for little. We want to see for ourselves. This wanting to 
see for ourselves points to the positive aspect of the facts 
that we are examining, as the contempt of authority marks 
their negative aspect. What we chiefly dislike is any brute 
fact which stands by and for itself. We want everything to 
be transparent. This transparency must extend to the 
whole of things. The relations of everything to this great: 
whole must be made clear to us. Nothing can be left to 
stand apart in the isolation of its own existence. 

The transparency that we seek can be nothing else than 
the finding in everything scope for the free play of thought. 
Everything must be seen to conform to the laws of thought. 
So far as the world does this, so far is it comprehensible ; 
or, to repeat the word just used, it is so far transparent to 
us. This reduction of everything to the laws of thought 
may be regarded, from another point of view, as the human- 
izing of the world. All departments of thought must be thus 
humanized; that is, they must be brought into a harmoni- 
ous relation with the mind of man. This humanizing proc- 
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ess is just as marked in the world of science as it is in that 
of religion. Science often accuses theology of anthropo- 
morphism. In other words, it maintains that theology sees 
the universe under the human form. Science itself is as 
anthropomorphic as religion. It seeks to bring everything 
under the categories of thought, and the categories which 
it thus forces upon the world belong to the human mind. 
The only difference between science and theology, so far as 
this matter is concerned, is that religion does consciously 
what science does more or less unconsciously. The relig- 
ious view of the world makes this method reasonable and 
trustworthy. The scientific view has a less perfect recogni- 
tion of the meaning of whatit is doing. Both, however, look 
upon the world from the human point of view, as, indeed, 
we can have no other; and both are therefore in their 
methods and results anthropomorphic. 

The common end of all the intellectual movements that 
we have been considering is to introduce everywhere the 
element of rationality. The irrational is that which stands 
by and for itself, stiff and hard. The rational is that which 
is seen in relation to its surroundings. The single and 
hard object that defied analysis, through this rationalizing 
movement resolves itself into a manifestation of general 
laws and forces. In the new science, this may be illustrated 
by the prominent part played by mathematics. Nothing is 
more open to the mind than mathematical relations. These 
are absolutely comprehensible; and, so far as these can be 
applied, the objects of thought are comprehensible. In the 
science of the present day, mathematical formule are every- 
where present. We have, for instance, quantitative analy- 
sis instead of the mere qualitative analysis of the earlier 
chemistry. We have the law of combination. Ina word, 
modern scientific works are bristling with mathematical 
forms and calculations, to the despair of one whose educa- 
tion was carried on before the mathematics had become 
such an indispensable instrument of research. Another ex- 
ample of the same kind is the important place which is 
filled in science by theories of development. Nothing is 
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taken as it is. Everything must be shown in its elements 
and in its formation. Thus only does it become really 
understood and thus transparent. 

Our business, however, is not with the new science, but 
with the new theology. The object in what has been said 
is to show that this does not stand alone, but illustrates a 
movement that is taking place in the most widely sundered 
lines of thought. 

From what has been said, it will appear that the New 
Theology is an advance in the direction of rationality. The 
movement is distinguished from some earlier attempts in the 
same direction by the fact that it is marked by a less vio- 
lent break with the traditions of the Church. The theolo- 
gian of the new school is thoroughly conscious of his 
Orthodoxy,—a matter that many of the older rationalists 
cared very little about. It is this fact which gives its pecul- 
iar quality to the new movement, and which modifies of 
necessity its results. It does not start as though it were 
beginning afresh. It does not approach the realm of truth 
as though this were untrodden. It is not, in the phrase -of 
Emerson, a seeker with no past at its back. It glories in 
its past, and feels that it is to-day the true representative of 
the Church; not of the Apostolic Church merely, but of the 
Church -.of history. The facts, then, with which the New 
Theology has largely to do are the beliefs of the Christian 
Church as they have been handed down from a former age. 
These it attempts to soften and to rationalize with the least 
possible change in their forms of statement. 

We have, then, two factors to be reconciled: one is the 
beliefs that have been just referred to; the other is the 
human mind with its logical principles and the human 
heart with its natural demands. 

We have here, however, to notice the peculiar form under 
which this rationalizing process in theology manifests itself. 
I have said that the tendency we are considering is to 
reduce the facts of the universe to the forms which are 
offered by the mind of man. The mind of man, however, 
is something that is very various. There is no mind of man: 
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there are minds of men. Even our old copy books pointed 
us to “ Many Men of Many Minds.” This difference between 
mind and mind becomes more obvious, the higher we ascend 
in moral and spiritual development. So far as religious 
dogma is concerned, that which will satisfy one mind will 
be abhorrent to another. This fact is made prominent in 
the movement which we are considering. The recognition 
of it has given its importance to a term that has played 
a great pa''t in the discussions of the time. I mean the 
term “Christian consciousness.” The attempt is less to 
rationalize the doctrines of the Church than to bring them 
into accord with the Christian consciousness. The term is 
a happy one, and demands a more careful consideration. 
Perhaps we can best reach the meaning of the term by 
reference to an expression used by Leslie Stephen in his 
Science of Ethics,—an expression which is not the least of 
the contributions made to the discussions of the time by 
this very fresh and readable book. The expression to 
which I refer is “ The social tissue.” The term is evidently 
adapted from the anatomist. It is based on the recognition 
of the fact that in human life no new thought or discovery 
is private property. If an animal develops a modification 
of any organ or of any instinct, the advantages that may 
arise from this belong to it alone, except so far as they may 
be transmitted by direct inheritance. If, on the contrary, 
a man makes a discovery or an invention, the advantage is 
shared by the whole community of which he is a member. 
Each individual in any community shares to a large extent 
the knowledge, the thoughts, and the feelings that are pos- 
sessed by all the other members. Each community is thus 
differentiated from others which possess a different store 
of such common thoughts, beliefs, and experiences. Each 
community reacts thus differently from others to the touch 
of new ideas or of changing circumstances. This common 
possession, and the common habits of life which result from 
this, are what unite the individuals of any community in 
what was just spoken of as a social tissue. It is this social 
tissue that takes form in institutions which are its organs. 
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In matters of thought, we do not, in general, start from 
absolutely fundamental principles or move by purely log- 
ical methods. The social tissue which is represented by 
any community furnishes to the thought of its members a 
common starting point, and supplies assumptions which, 
taking the place of logical dependence, bind the links of 
many an argument together. Indeed, this power of accu- 
mulation, by which past gains are stored in forms fitted for 
easy and often unconscious use, is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in historical development, as it is one of its 
happiest results. The same social tissue may be widely 
extended, taking in all the members of a race; and this 
may differentiate itself into special forms, each one of 
which possesses, in some degree, the common character- 
istics, while each has other characteristics peculiar to itself. 
For illustration of such differences of social tissue, we need 
only to compare Greece and Rome. If, further, we com- 
pare these or either of them with any modern Christian 
State, the difference is yet more marked. _ Institutions, 
amusements, beliefs, the attitude toward suffering or toward 
anything novel in life or thought, all are different. The 
elements of each are united in a community of life which 
affects every member, while each is in the same manner 
very unlike the others. 

If we apply this conception to the case before us, we find 
that our modern civilization represents such a social tissue ; 
and of this the Christian Church forms a highly differen- 
tiated, because in some respects a highly developed, por- 
tion. The Christian consciousness is the manifestation of 
this latter tissue. It involves, in the first place, to a greater 
or less extent the habits of mind that belong to our age. 
It has the same largeness of thought, something of the 
same intellectual development; it uses the same tests to 
discriminate truth from error; and it seeks that same trans- 
parency of the objects of knowledge that is demanded by 
the life of the present. In the second place, it possesses a 
morai and religious development which is shared more or 
less by the world about it, but which is emphasized within 
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it. This development comes from the conscious relation 
of the Church to its founder, and is an inheritance which 
has accumulated from age to age. In the third place, the 
Church has a consciousness of its unity. This unity exists 
in time as well as in space. The knowledge that this unity 
has been preserved through centuries, and is to-day pre- 
served through so many lands, is an important element in 
the self-consciousness of the Church. 

In this Christian consciousness there are obviously ele- 
ments which may easily fall into collision. It has been devel- 
oped by means of teaching that has taken form in the dogmas 
of the Church. These have arisen at various periods, but, 
on the whole, represent a period much earlier than the pres- 
ent, and therefore very different from it. In other words, 
they represent a social tissue different from that which 
underlies the Christian consciousness of the present. They 
may thus stand in opposition both to the intellectual 
requirements and to the moral demands of this conscious- 
ness, while, at the same time, the sense of unity that has 
been spoken of would give rise to a desire to hold fast to 
them ; for a change in these matters of belief would produce 
a rupture with the past, and thus the sense of unity would 
be disturbed. 

We have thus the problem which the New Theology 
undertakes to solve. It undertakes to satisfy the twofold 
demand of the Christian consciousness: on the one hand, 
it will satisfy the intellectual and moral demands of the 
present; on the other, it will hold fast to the traditional 
dogmas of the Church. Of course, the very fact that such | 
an attempt is made implies that one or the other or both of 
the opposing elements must, in some way or in some degree, 
yield to the necessities of the other. The intellectual and 
moral life will accept something that does not fully satisfy 
them, or else the dogmas will be so far modified as to lose 
something of their original meaning, if not of their tradi- 
tional expression; or both of these results may be in some 
degree accomplished: the intellect and the heart will not 
be fully satisfied, and yet the dogmas will be so far modified 
as to lose something of their historical character. 
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One of the most prominent workers in the attempt at 
reconciliation which has just been described has been Dr. 
Isaak August Dorner, who was after 1861 a Professor 
at the University of Berlin, and the tidings of whose death 
the last summer produced a profound effect upon the theo- 
logical world. 

No one could be better equipped than Dorner for the 
great work to which he devoted his life. He was a careful 
student of Hegel, who has affected our later intellectual life 
more profoundly perhaps than any other writer since Kant, 
and of Schleiermacher, who gave an impulse to theology 
which it has felt ever since, and which it feels to-day as 
strongly as ever. While he was thus at home with the 
strongest and most characteristic modern thought, he was 
no less at home with the history of the past, so far as the 
movement of religious ideas is concerned. When he was no 
more than thirty years old, he published his first edition of 
the History of the Doctrine of Christ,a work which at once 
secured his position among the foremost theologians of the 
time. This work shows his interest in the history of the 
life of the Church, and the preparation of it was in itself 
a most important discipline. All the elements that were 
just named as making up the Christian consciousness are thus 
seen to have been present with him to a very marked de- 
gree. The general thought of the time, the specially relig- 
ious thought of the time, and the sense of that continuity of 
development by which the present is organically related to 
the past,— these all united to fit him to mediate between 
the traditions of the past and the life of the present. It 
may be further suggested that the study of the history 
of dogma should itself have a liberalizing influence. One 
who has traced the changes which the doctrines of the 
Church have undergone should be, it would seem, less awed 

_by the imposing front which they may have assumed at the 
present moment, and should be more ready to venture to 
shape them afresh to meet the exigencies of the new thought 
of the age. In 1879, he published the great work in which 
the study and thought of his life found their fullest ex- 
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pression, his system of Theology. It is this work that will 
be the instrumentality by which his life will make its chief 
impression upon the Church. Already, in this country, its 
effect has been very great; and its influence must be a 
widening one. 

I propose to present, in such imperfect way as the limits 
of such an article as this may allow, two or three examples 
of the manner in which Dorner dealt with the fundamental 
doctrines of the Church. His complete work should, how- 
ever, be read by those who are interested in the deeper 
movements of theologic thought. 

At the very beginning of his undertaking, Dorner illus- 
trates his relation to the Christian consciousness. He rec- 
ognizes the difficulties which criticism has placed in the 
way of the acceptance, on historical grounds, of the position 
and the work of Jesus. He recognizes the doubt and ques- 
tioning that mark the age,— doubts and questionings which 
no merely intellectual solution can satisfy. He finds that 
even the recognition of the truth and beauty that are em- 
bodied in Christianity does not meet the case; for the ideal 
has no history, and, in spite of doubts and difficulties, 
Christianity is bound to history, since it finds its life in 
the real and historical personality of its founder. Neither 
historical methods nor ideal methods will then suffice, and 
the case might seem hopeless. The human spirit, however, 
finds itself conscious of sin. It finds itself estranged from 
that which is the truest and the highest. In Christ, it finds 
mediation. The breach is healed through him. This expe- 
rience gives a confidence that could be reached in no other 
way. The result thus described represents what has been 
in the history of the Church the most marked and peculiar. 
The sense of sin and the sense of forgiveness have been 
the two poles about which the Christian consciousness has 
revolved. Dorner, by placing faith in Christianity pre- 
cisely here, by making certainty to rest upon the experience 
of redemption, indicates what is to be his stand-point 
throughout. 


In the development of his thought, Dorner recognizes the 
2 
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intellectual demands of the time. Indeed, he is so truly 
a child of his age that these demands are hisown. That 
which has come down to us as a dogma, as something hard 
and shut up in itself, to be accepted on mere authority,— 
this he seeks to make transparent. He seeks to break up 
its solid unity, and resolve it into elements that have their 
roots in our ordinary thinking. To use an expression that 
is very common with him, he seeks to take from the dogma 
whatever seems “abrupt.” He would lead our thought up 
to it, so that it shall be accepted as something natural. At 
the same time, he is full of that special sense which is pecul- 
iar to the Christian consciousness. He feels the spiritual 
beauty that is in Christianity. All dogma that is to be 
accepted as such must satisfy the demands of the Christian 
consciousness, as well as the requirements of exegesis. 
Yet he has, further, the historical sense, which leads him to 
cling to the form of doctrine even where the substance is 
lost or largely changed, or at least leads him naturally 
to nse for his thought, so far as possible, the familiar terms 
which long use has made sacred. 

The first example which I will take to illustrate his deal- 
ing with dogma is the doctrine of the Trinity. This is, 
with him, fundamental, underlying his whole treatment 
of theology. This doctrine, however, must not be held as - 
something abrupt. The form of the Trinity must be seen 
to be the only form under which we can conceive of the 
Divine Being. It must thus not be a matter of blind faith: 
it must be, up to a certain point, a matter of comprehension. 

He starts with the thought of the Divine Personality. 
We must conceive of God as being in the most complete 
sense a personality. A personality, however, cannot exist 
as a mere abstract unit. It must have unity, but it is a 
unity that manifests itself in and through diversity. It 
must be a trinity; that is, this diversity must be three- 
fold. There is involved in the idea of personality that of 
a process,— a going out from one’s self and a return to one’s 
self. In this process, the three elements that make up the 
Trinity are involved. 
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This process is illustrated in several ways, or rather it is 
represented under the lower and the higher forms which, 
taken together, make up the thought of the highest spiritual 
life of which we can conceive. 

The lowest of these forms he calls the physical. The 
word may seem wholly out of place as applied to the 
thought of the infinite spirit; but by physical he means, 
of course, natural. Even the word “ natural” has really no 
place in relation to that which is eternal, knowing neither 
birth nor death. The term “nature” we use, however, 
apart from its etymological sense, as equivalent to being; and 
this is what Dorner here means. By what he calls the 
Physical Trinity, he means that which is involved in the 
very being of God, apart from his higher spiritual attributes. 

God is causa sui. If this is so, he is both cause and 
effect. We have thus already a duality. The effect of this 
absolute causation is not, in the first instance, the world: it 
is, as the term causa sui implies, something wholly commen- 
surate with the cause from which it springs. This first 
effect cannot be the first of a series which would produce 
a second, <nd so on, in an endless progression. This would 
give us the notion of emanations. We should have a 
heathen view of God. We should lose the unity, which is 
our postulate. This unity is preserved in that the effect 
in some way turns back to the cause. In every living 
organism there is a unity undisturbed by the difference of 
members; but this is only possible from the fact that the life 
is not like a straight line on which it produces always some- 
thing new and different, and that it is not a mere move- 
ment to and fro between two points, but that it is a circle 
which returns to itself. Under another form of expression, 
we have not merely the centrifugal force by which the one 
living principle develops itself into members: we also have 
a centripetal force by which these members are not only 
restrained within the limits of the unity of the being, but 
by which they constitute this unity. We have here the 
elements of the Trinity from this physical or natural point 
of view. God is, in one sense, or in one aspect, the cause of 
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himself. In this sense, or in this aspect, he is the Father. 
In another sense, or in another aspect, God is the product 
of himself. In this sense, or aspect, he is the Son. 

But though we thus distinguish between effect and cause, 
and though the distinction is real, yet at heart the two are 
one. The cause finds itself in the effect. The effect, as it 
were, turns back and becomes one with the cause. This 
principle of unity, this centripetal force by which the diver- 
gencies are overcome and a perfect unity is reached, is what 
Dorner means by the Holy Ghost. 

The next form under which the subject is presented is 
what Dorner calls the Logical Trinity. This is based upon 
the thought of the divine consciousness. In God, we have 
not only being, but thought and kuowledge. The first form 
under which this knowledge manifests itself is not that of 
knowledge of the world, not even of the world ideally 
considered: it is knowledge of self. As the former con- 
struction of the Trinity could be illustrated by the nature 
of the plant, so this Logical Trinity may be illustrated by 
the analogy of the human spirit. The spirit is conscious of 
itself. It is so far two. It is at once subject and object. 
We have a division in the spirit itself. Subject is not 
object: it is the very opposite of object. The two stand 
over against one another. But, though the two stand thus 
in opposition, they are yet one. The subject finds itself in 
the object. The division remains, the antithesis remains ; 
but there is a principle of unity which makes of the two 
one. The unity is like that which we found before, all the 
more real because it is concrete and organic. 

If God is spirit, all this which is true, in a sense, of the 
finite spirit must be absolutely true of him. The finite 
spirit, by its very finiteness, can never reach perfect self-con- 
sciousness. The diremption of the self as object from the 
self as subject can never be complete: thus, the higher 
unity which springs out of this diremption can never be 
complete. In God, the severance is absolute; and the or- 
ganic unity that springs from this is absolute. God, the 
subject of consciousness, is, in the thought of Dorner, the 
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Father; God, the object of consciousness, is the Son; while 
that element which makes of the two one is the Holy Ghost. 
We thus understand how the Son may be spoken of as 
the express image of God. The Self which is the object 
of consciousness is the real manifestation of the Self which 
is the subject of consciousness. If we may speak of the 
subject of consciousness as the I, and of the object of con- 
sciousness as the Me, it is obvious that the Me must be the 
absolutely true image of the I; for in Me the I sees itself. 

Dorner illustrates the duality which exists between these 
two factors of consciousness by reference to that stage of 
development in which they still stand over against one 
another without conscious mediation. This is the state 
of development at which the child stands while he still 
speaks of himself in the third person. Not till the child 
has come to say “I” and “me” has he become in the most 
real sense a person. While he still speaks of himself as 
others speak of him, by his name, there is not the appearance 
of duality that there is later, when the two terms “I” and 
“me” are used in their antithesis. There is, however, at 
this stage a duality more real than in the later. The child 
who seems to sum up his own individuality in the name 
John, for instance, in a certain sense stands outside of this 
individuality, and speaks of it as a distinct person. We 
have the diremption, but not the principle of unity. As 
soon as the chasm is recognized, it is already overleaped. 
The I finds itself in Me. 

We can thus understand how, according to the thought 
of Dorner, the Holy Ghost may be spoken of as the power 
by which God is manifested to himself. He appeals to the 
words of Paul: “For what man knoweth the things of 
man, save the spirit of a man which isin him? Even so the 
things of God knoweth no man, but the spirit of God.” 

One other form is presented by Dorner, under which the 
Trinity may be represented. He calls it the Ethical Trin- 
ity. In it, the Father represents the necessity of law, tlie 
Son represents freedom, and the Holy Spirit represents that 
love in which law and liberty become one. 
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This attempt at the construction of the doctrine of the 
Trinity shows psychological insight and training, especially 
in the school of Hegel. It is, on the whole, satisfactory as 
a piece of psychological analysis. Whether it represents 
the church doctrine of the Trinity is another question. It 
is interesting to compare it with the similar attempt of St. 
Augustine. This theologian attempted also a psychological 
construction of the Trinity. The elements used by him 
were memory, intelligence, and will or love,—all with ref- 
erence to the self. These elements he regarded as entering 
into all spiritual life. In the Trinity, however, they do not 
exist in the abstractness in which they are found in finite 
spirits. ‘The Father is conscious of himself not merely in 
the Son, and loves himself not merely in the Spirit. The 
Son remembers himself not merely in the Father, and loves 
himself not merely in the Spirit. Each of these psycholog- 
ical elements is emphasized in the Divine Person,— that is, 
regarded as its representative ; but each of these is, in some 
sort, rounded into a distinct personality, while each is essen- 
tially and mysteriously united with all the rest. In other 
words, the psychological analysis gives us merely a symbol 
of the Trinity. With Dorner, it gives us the Trinity itself. 

Should the formula given by Dorner be adopted by the 
Church, it would obviously identify Trinitarianism with 
Theism. All believers in the divine spirituality, not to say 
in the divine personality, could not fail to recognize these 
elements as essential to their thought, and would thus be 
Trinitarians. There would be no Unitarians; for, with- 
out changing their position, Unitarians would be found to 
be Trinitarians. It does not follow from this that Dorner’s 
statement may not prove to be, or may not become, ortho- 
dox. I would merely indicate the interesting results that 
would follow from this. 

The Christology of Dorner is also somewhat different from 
the ordinary orthodox type. So far as the pre-existence is 
concerned, it is characteristic that he speaks of the pre-exist- 
ence of the divine element that was in Christ rather than of 
the pre-existence of Christ. The Logos that was incarnated 
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in Christ had, according to Dorner, no personality before 
this incarnation. The incarnation was not that of God as 
a whole, nor that of the subject of the divine consciousness. 
It was that of the object of the divine self-consciousness, 
and thus of the second element of the Trinity. The per- 
sonality of Jesus was the focus in which his human nature 
and his divine nature met. Dorner comes perilously near to 
making the difference between Christ and ordinary men one 
of degree rather than of quality * by illustrating this aspect 
of the consciousness of Jesus by a corresponding aspect of 
the common human consciousness. The moral law within 
us is the Divine knowledge and will within us; yet our 
consciousness blends these with our own knowledge and 
will, making no discrimination between the human and the 
divine. What he regards as a more fitting example he 
finds in the presence of the Holy Spirit in the soul. Here, 
again, in the point of consciousness, the divine and the 
human flow together. 

From this very brief presentation, the freedom of Dor- 
ner’s thought in regard to Christ will be obvious. The pre- 
existence of the divine principle that was in him was no 
more his pre-existence than was the ideal pre-existence 
which has long been familiar to the rationalistic interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament. It is a pre-existence which 
few Unitarians would hesitate to admit or, if need be, to 
insist upon. It should be remarked, however, that, so far as 
the external accompaniments of the life of Christ are con- 
cerned, Dorner holds the ordinary orthodox view. His 
attempt to remove anything abrupt from the idea of the 
supernatural conception of Jesus is ingenious and inter- 
esting. 

After what has been said, we are not surprised to find 
that, in Dorner’s theory of the atonement, the element of 
a vicarious expiation has little place. Christ, through the 
divine power and holiness that were in him, felt the horror 
of sin and the justice of God’s displeasure as no mere mor- 
tal could; and in this fact is found the power of the atone- 


*It should perhaps be remarked that this peril, if such it be, is guarded against in 
general by Dorner’s Doctrine of Creation. 
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ment. Christ was so united with humanity that in him 
humanity itself had this sense of sin and of just condemna- 
tion. He was so one with man that thenceforth God could 
not think of him as apart from man nor of man as apart 
from him. Thus is opened the way of reconciliation. The 
view is not unlike that taken by McLeod Campbell. 
Dorner’s treatment of the eschatology is the portion of his 
book which has attracted the greatest attention in this coun- 
try. Perhaps no part of the discussion would satisfy so 
little either the orthodox of the old-fashioned type or the 
Unitarian. It has, however, proved specially acceptable to 
the representatives of the New Theology. There are certain 
elements in the doctrine of the last things which the early 
Christians derived from the Jews, and which the Jews had 
already, in part at least, derived from the Mazdean religion. 
These elements are accepted by Dorner, and made the basis, 
or at least the framework, of his whole thought. Upon 
these I will not dwell, but will indicate briefly what is most 
peculiar to Dorner. He believes that the final condemna- 
tion of the sinner occurs only after he has been brought 
face to face with the manifestation of God in Christ, and 
has rejected the salvation thus brought within his reach. 
If in this life such a crisis has not been reached, then he 
insists that there must still be an opportunity offered for 
the acceptance or the rejection of this great manifestation. 
There is space between death and the final judgment for 
such a crisis to be reached. Thus, no one can suffer the 
endless doom because he has never heard the gospel of 
salvation. It is this extension of the period in which hope 
is possible that has aroused the hostility of so many ortho- 
dox theologians, while it has brought relief to many another. 
Even the final judgment seems not to be, in the strict sense, 
final. Dorner shrinks from pronouncing even this doom 
irrevocable. There is a great difference, however, between 
the recognition by Dorner of the possibility of salvation that 
exists between death and the judgment and that which 
may remain after the judgment has been pronounced. The 
former is granted to the demand of the Christian conscious- 
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ness in the highest sense of the term. It is the demand 
that is made by the instinct of justice, the instinct that de- 
mands an equal opportunity for all, as this instinct has been 
developed by the power of Christianity. The possibility 
of repentance and forgiveness that is recognized as extend- 
ing beyond the judgment is based rather upon metaphysical 
than upon moral grounds. Dorner has such a strong be- 
lief in the absolute freedom of the human will that he 
shrinks from recognizing any limit to this. Throughout 
eternity, the will must remain free; and, whenever the re- 
pentant spirit shall turn to God, it cannot fail to be 
accepted. 

The view of Dorner embodies three elements that are 
different from the ordinary or, at least, from the older 
orthodox creed. The first is that of the possibility of 
repentance and acceptance after death. The second is the 
possibility that all may embrace this opportunity, and that 
none will be finally lost. There are, indeed, he tells us, 
preponderant exegetical grounds for the belief that some 
will be damned; but no dogma can be based upon this fact, 
because such a dogma must also be derived from the princi- 
ple of faith. This sentence illustrates in a striking manner 
the relation of the Scripture and the Christian consciousness 
to one another, in the system of Dorner. On the other 
hand, it cannot be affirmed that all will accept the offered 
reconciliation ; for such an affirmation would limit the pos- 
sibilities of human freedom. The third distinctive element 
of Dorner’s eschatology is the recognition of the possibility 
of salvation, even for those whom the judgment day has 
found unreconciled. 

It must not be supposed that this necessarily brief or 
inadequate indication of the position of Dorner in regard 
to certain important themes has at all represented the inter- 
est that attaches to his work. This consists rather in the 
full, clear, and free treatment which he gives to the funda- 
mental elements of Christian belief. This treatment is 
often profound and always reverent. Enough has been 


said, however, to make clear the relation of Dorner to the 
8 
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New Theology. In him are exemplified that sympathy 
with the spirit of the age, that strong and tender spiritual 
life, and that dread of breaking with the traditions of the 
past, which are the factors of this movement. 

It must not be supposed that, because Dorner may be 
regarded as the best exponent of this form of thought, his 
views have been largely adopted. “ An importation of Dor- 
nerism,” says the Andover Review, “is not what American 
theology needs; but the inspiration of Dornerism is sorely 
needed.” So far as his specific teachings are concerned, 
I do not know that they have largely affected the thought 
of American theologians, except so far as the eschatology 
is concerned. Newman Smyth would be thought of perhaps 
more naturally than any other as sympathizing with Dorner, 
as he has done so much to introduce him to the American 
reader. Yet so far, at least, as the doctrine of the atone- 
ment is concerned, Dr. Smyth’s position is far nearer to that 
of Bushnell than to that of Dorner. This fact is the more 
striking, because the views of these two theologians are 
wholly antithetical, not to say complemental, upon this 
point. The one looks at the work of atonement from the 
divine side, the other from the human. The one sees God 
suffering for sin in Christ, as he could not in his absolute- 
ness: the other sees in Christ man recognizing the enormity 
of sin, as he could not in his simple humanity. The prin- 
ciple of the new movement in theology is found not in 
beliefs accepted or rejected, but in the spirit with which 
the study of the doctrines of the Church is approached. 

To many of us, the relation of Dorner to traditional dogma 
may seem somewhat of an impediment. He may seem, in 
regard to some points, to be forced by it into unnatural 
forms of expression. How much better it would be, we 
might think, if he could speak his thought right out, with- 
out seeking to adapt his expressions to time-honored habits 
of speech. Indeed, this freedom is an aspect of the large 
inheritance of the Unitarian Church which can hardly be 
overestimated. We must be careful, however, not to regard 
this relation on the part of Dorner and of those who sym- 
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pathize with him as one of bondage. If it is bondage at all, 
it is the bondage of love. Indeed, the tie which unites us 
to the Church of the past is one of the most precious ele- 
ments of the Christian consciousness. We may be grateful 
to those who represent the new movement in theology that 
they can take to so large an extent these traditional symbols 
with them. With no regard to proportion of numbers, we 
may say that they form the central body of the Christian 
Church. By them, the extremes that might seem hopelessly 
asunder are brought somewhat nearer together. Even the 
Unitarian may feel himself more closely identified with the 
historical Church, when he finds that its familiar formule can 
be made, with so little forcing, to approach so near, or even 
in part to cover, what has been regarded as peculiar to his 
own position. What I refer to is not his recognition by 
others, but his recognition of himself, as occupying this 
position of fellowship. The only real excommunication is 
that which a man pronounces upon himself when he feels 
himself wholly out of sympathy with the great body of 
Christians. 

To all who are interested in the religious life of the pres- 
ent, the work of Dorner may thus bring inspiration. It 
may bring the inspiration of greater faith in the advancing 
thought of the world, and the inspiration of a more tender 
regard for the past. It may bring to all a fresh confidence 
in the possibility of a science of religion, and a fresh inter- 
est in the more profound problems of Christian thought. 
The Church has reached that point where criticism should 
be the instrument of construction, where the negative should 
give place to the positive. We need not merely theological 
opinions, but theological thought. This thought should be 
free, reverent, and devout. Those who differ most from 
Dorner, so far as his definite results are concerned, may yet 
receive from him help and inspiration, while working for 
this end. 

C. C. Everett. 
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THE FUTURE OF RELIGION. 


That religion is to have a future does not admit of any 
reasonable doubt. Of the entire population of the world, 
some fourteen hundred millions, there are not, I imagine, a 
hundred thousand who are not consciously implicated in 
religion of some sort; and the number who are not actually 
implicated is much smaller. It stands to reason, therefore, 
that religion is not only to have a future, but a future of 
immense importance, a territorial and temporal extent im- 
measurably vast. To some of my readers, the famous sen- 
tence of Macaulay has no doubt occurred already,— “ She” 
— it is the Roman Catholic Church that he is speaking of — 
“may still exist in undiminished vigor when some traveller 
from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, 
take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul’s.” She may,indeed; but what is true 
of her is more obviously true of religion in its total mani- 
festation. “Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity 
may pass away,” Religion saith, “ but my word shall not pass 
away.” To hear the talk of certain radicals, rationalists, 
and would-be men of science, in these latter days, one would 
imagine that the end of all religion were at hand. But no 
conclusion could be more irrational than this, more utterly 
unscientific. For, if reason and science teach us any one 
thing with more of certainty and emphasis than any other, 
it is that all the processes of nature and history are uni- 
formitarian. They are processes of evolution, of gradual 
unfolding. There is nowhere any break or chasm. That 
which has been long in growing to maturity will be long in 
going to decay. Climbing a mountain’s rugged side one 
day, I sat and rested on a fallen tree that had been felled 
across the stream. And my companion said to me, “I sat 
and rested here the first time I ever climbed this mountain, 
more than forty years ago.” The tree of religion has not 
yet been felled across the stream of time. It is like a tree 
“planted by rivers of waters,” some of whose branches may 
be withered, but whose roots take hold upon the heart of 
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things and suck up boundless nourishment. It has been 
long arriving at its present girth of trunk and spread of 
leafy green. As long will be the process of its decay and 
death, if these things are to be. To predict for it a sudden 
disappearance is to predict as if we still believed in prodigies 
and miracles. From the stand-point of reason and science, 
the future of religion is seen to stretch far as the eye can see. 


“Then reach on with thy thought till it be drowned. 
* Miles and miles distant though the last line be, 
And though thy sou] sail leagues and leagues beyond, 
Still, leagues beyond those leagues, there is more sea.” 


How is it then, seeing that these things are so, that many 
who are rational and scientific, many to whom the philos- 
ophy of evolution approves itself as sound and good, still 
speak as if there were no future for religion? It is not that 
they expect any immediate and complete collapse of the 
existing order. They would assent, perhaps, to the brilliant 
saying of Macaulay. For Buddhism and Mohammedanism, 
they may expect a life of progress or disintegration extend- 
ing over many centuries. The rapid and important changes 
which are taking place within the bosom of Protestant 
Christianity may seem to them far enough from boding any 
complete cessation of religious thought and life. What is 
the meaning of their ill-boding prophecy ? 

It is, I think, that there is to be no religion in the future 
for reasonable men; that, so far as what is now religion 
remains religion, it will be only for the superstitious and 
irrational; that, when it is so far transformed as to approve 
itself to the intelligent and rational, it will cease to be relig- 
ion. The soundness of this position cannot be impugned by 
any affirmation of the superior intelligence of many thou- 
sands who in past times have been the teachers and confes- 
sors of religion. The man would prove himself a fool who 
should assert the foolishness of all who have been religious 
in the past. Those who declare that religion is to have no 
future for the intelligent and rational are, for the most part, 
willing and happy to allow that men as thoughtful and 
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intelligent as any now alive have been the teachers and 
confessors of religion in the past. Why not, when men as 
thoughtful and intelligent as any now alive, an Aristotle or 
a Plato, have held opinions which any modern school-boy 
knows to be absurd? But as no modern person of intelli- 
gence and thoughtfulness believes the earth to be the centre 
around which the sun revolves, or regards it as a flat disc 
or parallelogram floating upon the ocean’s breast, so, it is 
contended, no modern person of intelligence does now or 
will hereafter believe that there is any future for religion, 
properly so called. What shall we say to this? 

That, if all religion were of one sort, and this were such 
as much religion has been in the past and is in the imme- 
diate present, the proposition would be easy to maintain. 
“ There is,” we read in Natural Religion, “ a species of relig- 
ion which is bad intrinsically, and yet is of such common 
occurrence that it might almost lay claim to determine the 
sense which should be given to the word ‘ religion.’. . . If we 
choose to describe religion as a nightmare eternally troub- 
ling man’s repose, depressing all his powers with slavish 
dread and tempting him to terrible crimes under the name 
of expiations, history no doubt would amply bear us out.” 
But such a description of religion would not be exhaustive 
of its total manifestation. It would be like a description of 
the earth’s surface which should confine itself to the torrid 
and the frigid zones, and make no mention of the broad 
belts that lie between and furnish to mankind all that is 
most serviceable and friendly to its life. To speak of relig- 
ion as an unmixed good, as many do, is certainly a ques- 
tionable thing. What crimes have been committed in its 
name and by its inspiration! What desolation and destruc- 
tion it has wrought upon the earth! But these things 
have been parts of it, and not the whole. To speak of 
them as if they were the whole is as absurd as to omit 
them from our calculations altogether. 

To prove that, in so far as religion is superstitious and 
irrational, it can have no future for those who are not 
superstitious and irrational, should be an easy matter. But 
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there can be and is religion which is not superstitious or 
irrational. To expect for this a future, and a glorious one, 
does not seem a thing which the most rational among us 
could disallow if they would or would if they could; and, if 
they can and do in many cases, it must be because of those 
who represent religion, if in its highest form, not in its 
completest manifestation. 

And there are many such, though few indeed; when we 
compare their numbers with the great majority of the relig- 
ious; men who, while insisting almost passionately that 
religion has a future, and that it is to be more glorious than 
its past, insist with equal earnestness that the religion for 
which the future waits impatiently is a purely ethical relig- 
ion: it is morality, no more —‘as if it could be more!” — 
and no less. There are those who consider themselves not 
only still religious, but still Christian, who insist on this 
identity of the moral and religious, who insist that ethics is 
exhaustive of religion. They find their Christianity to have 
been that of Jesus, whose “enthusiasm for humanity” was 
the be-all and the end-all of his creed and life. 

It is because of those who thus express themselves that 
many of the most rational and intelligent at the present 
time deny that there is any future for religion; and their 
denial would, in my opinion, be entirely just if it were true 
that an exclusively moral religion is the only religion which 
can be rationally entertained. For it does not imply that an 
exclusively moral religion, if it were religion, would not be 
a very grand and sweet and beautiful religion. It only 
implies that such a religion would not be, properly speak- 
ing, areligion. Calling it so would not make it so, any 
more than calling half of any other thing the whole would 
make it so: The temper of these rational dissenters is both 
simple and sincere. They say to those who fain would call 
themselves religious, when they are only moral, “Let us 
distinguish things that differ.” Morality is undoubtedly a 
grand and sweet and high and solemn thing, but it is not 
religion. Why call it by its name? Religion and morality 
have had much relationship and much co-operation. Each 
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has in turn exalted or depressed the other. But they were 
independent in their origins; and they have often “sat 
apart like gods,”—sometimes like god and devil. But 
morality, albeit the purest that was ever known, is not 
religion. It may be the better part of it, but it is not the 
whole. It may be better than the whole of a great deal of 
actual and possible religion, but it is not religion. 

I find myself unable to escape the force of these consider- 
ations. They are in harmony with the habitual tenor of 
my thought and feeling. But, if they were not, I do not 
think that I could get away from them. I yield to no one 
in my admiration of that noble company who, in Europe 
and America, are strenuously endeavoring in these last days 
to make a future for religion by insisting that it is exclu- 
sively a moral thing, a future for Christianity by a similar 
insistence. But their eloquence and earnestness leave me 
still unconvinced. As against those who have confounded 
religion with dogmatism, Christianity with some set of doc- 
trines or observances, they have done excellent service ; and 
their work is not yet fully accomplished. But there is a 
higher word than theirs. Religion is not “mere morality.” 
I have not forgotten the retort of Emerson upon this hack- 
neyed phrase. But who has taught us more impressively 
than he that morality, however great, is not the whole? He 
is our grandest witness that there is a future for religion,— 
for a religion which, however moral it may be, is something 
infinitely more. 

But, if we are not convinced that morality is exhaustive 
of religion, it will not be because the advocates of this idea 
have not assumed a lofty tone. The insistence of the or- 
thodox party that, without the sanctions of theology, with- 
out theism and the doctrine of a future life, morality must 
perish, has been met with an ethical passion so intense that, 
in comparison with it, the moral ardor of the churches is as 
snow to fire. The dictum of Hopkinsian piety, that we 
should be willing to be damned for the glory of God, has 
been outdone by the dictum of the new morality, We 
should be willing to be damned for the glory of man. That 
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is what we are here for, all of us: to be damned; to suffer 
infinitely for others’ good. The chief end of man is the 
voluntary acceptance of this sacrificial order of the world. 
This is morality,—the sacrifice of the individual to the 
common good. If such morality as this is not exhaustive 
of religion, it is not because its tone is not sufficiently lofty. 

The tone is lofty, but is the representation true? It 
seems not so to me. I find a better gospel in the words 
ascribed to Jesus: “I am come that ye may have life, and 
that ye may have it more abundantly.” 


“?*Tis life whereof our nerves are scant ; 
Oh, life, not death, for which we pant! 
More life and fuller that we want.” 


I find a better gospel in the Westminster Catechism, when 
it declares that the chief end of man is to glorify God and 
enjoy him forever. If the tone is not so lofty, it is not so 
arrogant. It does not presume that any part is better than 


the whole, that mortal man is more just than God, that 
the manners of the individual can put the all to shame. 
Moreover there is a conspicuous fallacy in the representation 
of these agnostic moralists. They picture a millennial time 
as the result of men’s self-immolation. When this arrives, 
the need of such self-immolation will appear no longer. 
But, if such self-immolation be itself the end of life, the one 
thing that makes life worth living, when there is no longer 
any need of it life loses its end. Surely, this is a lame and 
impotent conclusion. And the only escape from it is by 
way of the perception that morality is not the end of life. 
The end is life itself,— “to glorify God and enjoy him,” if 
not “forever,” at least while we are here. The end is the 
activity of every part according to its law. This tyrannous 
Ought, whose sceptre now so often smites us down into the 
dust, will not reign over us forever. After it comes 


“the ultimate angel’s law, 
Indulging every instinct of the soul, 
There where law, life, joy, impulse, are one thing.” 
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The time will come when men will do that which is best 
from no sense of obligation, but because it is as natural for 
them as food or sleep or quiet breathing. 


“ And blest are they who in the main 
This faith, even now, do entertain ; 
Glad hearts without reproach or blot, 
Who do God’s will and know it not.” 


There are those for whom the future of religion is assured 
by their conviction that it is a purely moral thing. But 
there are also t:10se who, just as earnestly and far more 
rationally, insist that in and of itself morality is not religion. 
And these again divide into two separate classes: the first 
insisting that morality is all we need, and that therefore 
there is no future for religion; the second insisting that 
morality is not all, that there is something more from which 
the most intelligent, the most thoughtful, the most rational, 
cannot escape, which is pre-eminently religious. For this, 
they claim, there is a glorious future. Yes, even when that 
consummation has been reached which Herbert Spencer 
has foretold,— when duty has become desire, 


“ When love is an unerring light 
And joy its own security,”— 


the days of this religion will go shining on. 

The vision of a world completely moralized is not a satis- 
fying one for those who are convinced that morality, however 
stern and exigent, is not exhaustive of religion. “For 
nothing more than this,” asks one of them, “have so many 
temples been built, so many psalms been sung, so many 
penitents retired from the world, so many saints and 
prophets wrestled with their own souls, so many martyrs 
sacrificed their lives? Would that invisible choir be satisfied 
now with the fruit of its labors, could it but see mankind 
made moral, the planet inhabited by well-behaved people 
with their passions under control, leading intelligent and 
reasonable lives? And, this result once attained, would the 
world be absolved from all religious duties for the future ? 
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Will the civilized community of the future, furnished with 
the school and the press, see the euthanasia of religion and 
look back on its historic splendors as on the transient sunrise 
of a placid day?” It must be confessed that this is a more 
meagre rendering of a favorite theme than we have some- 
times heard; but, because it is the rendering that we hear 
most frequently, there is all the greater need for the assur- 
ance that something still remains to us which has all the 
greatness and sublimity of the old religion, which has 
no taint of miracle, and which is not exhausted by any, 
even the most ideal, interpretation of the moral law. “ Not 
morality alone, but worship; not an influence dormant so 
long as no temptation arises, helping us only in our work 
and deserting us in our leisure, but a principle of life 
possessing the whole imagination and the heart.” Such is 
the goal which the imagination of one earnest thinker has 
conceived. Such is the goal to which we manifestly tend, 
and there are many joyful feet already on the way. And 
some of those who walk in it imagine they have left the 
highway of religion and do not expect to come on it again. 
But you cannot always tell the way a thing is going by the 
name it bears. The man who, wishing to go to Kingston, 
we will say, took a train on which the locomotive bore this 
name, found that it did not take him to his destination. 
And there are trains of thought and feeling labelled conspic- 
uously, * Atheism,” “ Unreligion,” which do not go to these 
or toward these termini. The wind is not east when it 
seems to be so by my country neighbor’s vane. The letters 
to his vane are turned a quarter round. And there is “a 
wind that blows forever through the universe of souls,” 
which bears us on forevermore to God, though sometimes 
it appears, thanks to some twist in our mechanical devices, 
to bear us into some lonely sea unsunned by the eternal 
beauty of his smile. And so it happens that, while there 
are many who insist either that morality is not religion, 
and that religion, having lost this hold upon the future. 
is without any hold on it whatever, or else that morality 
is exhaustive of religion, and if we are not satisfied with 
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this we must go unsatisfied, at the same time many who 
are vociferous in declaring these things afford us in their 
own lives, in their own unconscious speech, in their own 
inevitable persuasions, a refutation of their conscious and 
deliberate opinions. Still as of old it is the voice of God 
that says : — 
“ They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings ; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings.” 


He is the hymn that everybody sings, in this or any time, 
whose heart is touched with deep emotion by the spectacle 
of nature and of human life,— the great world-spectacle of 
order, beauty, mystery, and law. When we are told that 
religion is enthusiasm for humanity, the words are wiser 
than the thought. For, etymologically, enthusiasm is en- 
theos-iasm; that is to say, God-possession. Religion, says 
Matthew Arnold, is morality touched with emotion. Relig- 
ion, says Dr. Hedge, is morality with a divine emphasis. 
Religion, says David H. Wasson, is ethics winged with prayer. 
Different ways of saying one and the same thing. It is 
enthusiasm, not for humanity alone, but for any high and 
sweet and noble thing. It is “habitual admiration” of the 
ordered meaning of the world. It is the love of truth. It 
is the love of beauty. It is the love of good. These three 
are one, and this one is religion; and what a blessed trinity 
in unity is here! 

“Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I unto you.” Never have these words of the apostle found 
larger application than to the situation in which we at 
present find ourselves. Well might they be addressed by 
any conscious theist, conscious worshipper, to hundreds who 
imagine that they have parted company with religion for all 
time. And not less apt would be this modern scripture : — 


“ Here you stand ; 
Adore and worship when you know it not: 
Pious beyond the intention of your thought, 
Devout beyond the meaning of your will.” 
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“At the very moment,” says Prof. Seeley, “when men 
began to dare to call themselves Atheists, they began to use 
the language of religious worship towards nature. Poets 
were inspired with hymns in praise of nature, philosophers 
began to study nature with a new kind of ardor and 
devotion.” But it matters little by what name we call the 
Power, not ourselves, that works for order and beauty in 
the outward universe, for righteousness and justice in 
the heart of man. The mystic rose of heaven smells as 
sweet by one name as another. The fact is this: that those 
who stand in deepest awe and reverence before that veil, 
woven of finest ether and engrailed with suns and stars, 
which forever manifests, forever hides, the inmost soul of 
things, are not to-day so likely to be found in orthodox 
enclosures, where the conventional phrases of religion most 
abound, as among those who fancy that religion has for 
them no message and no meaning. Words are the counters 
of wise men, the money of fools. Because the men who 
broke with the conventional Christianity of the eighteenth 
century called themselves Deists, there are those who 
think that they were more religious than the men who in 
our time call themselves Atheists, or, when so called, do not 
deny the harsh impeachment. It is a great mistake. The 
Deism of the eighteenth century was not habitually religious. 
It was tuo wise in its own conceit. It was too little hushed 
and awed and tendered, as the Quakers say, in the presence 
of eternal things. There is more religion in the negations 
of a Tyndall or a Huxley than in the affirmations of a 
Shaftesbury or a Voltaire. But, in their turn, Voltaire and 
Shaftesbury were religious in comparison with their orthodox 
contemporaries. 

There are those who wish us to believe that Science is to 
take the place, hereafter, which heretofore has been occupied 
by Religion. There are others who would have us to believe 
that Art is to be thus enthroned. Far wiser than the first 
or second of these two opinions is Goethe’s word: “He has 


religion who has Art and Science, though he has noth- 
ing else.” 
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“Wer Wissenschaft und Kunst besitzt hat auch Religion ! 
Wer jene beiden nicht besitzt der habe Religion.” 

But not even to this dictum can we give entire approval. 
There are those who have little science who have more 
religion than those who have much. There are those who 
have little art who have more religion than those who have 
much. For there are scientists who cannot see the forest 
for the trees, for whom the multitude of details is so 
engrossing that they never come into a conscious sense of 
their relation to the Infinite Whole, but, 


“ Viewing all things unremittingly 
In disconnection dull and spiritless, 
Break down all grandeur.” 


Science, to be religion, must rise to contemplation and 
enjoyment of the wondrous unity of things; it must thrill 
with a mysterious consciousness of deeps of being deeper 
than its deepest ken. And, as all science is not of the 
nature of religion, so is not all art. There are artists whom 
a patch of red or blue upon a farmer's weather-beaten 
clothes will cause to twitter audibly, while they remain 
indifferent to the summer sunshine caught in the hazy 
cobwebs of the hills. The trick is everything; the beauty 
is of no account. Such art as this can never be religion. 
Art is religion only when it rises to the height of Michel- 
angelo’s conviction, — 


“ Nor has God deigned to show himself elsewhere 
More truly than in human forms sublime.” 


Art is religion when it is a high enthusiasm for the 
perennial beauty of the world; when its accepted function is 
to couch the eyes which now are sightless in a gallery where 
every picture is from the Infinite Master’s still unwearied 
hand. 

Our conclusion is that religion has a future, not only for 
the superstitious and irrational, but for the thoughtful and 
intelligent no less. Our conclusion is that this religion will 
not be any “mere morality,” any morality, however sweet 
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and brave. It will be a worship, an enthusiasm, as certainly 
as it will be a rule of life. Its most perfect surety is the vast 
result of science, the facts and principles and laws which she 
with infinite patience has revealed. Much of this vast result 
is not as yet actual religion. It is potential. It waits to be 
assimilated by the imagination, to deliver its significance 
upon the heart. But when even those, who have but eaten 
of the crumbs that fall from the wide table where the mighty 
kings of science sit in high converse at their glorious feast, 
think of the wonders they have seen, the secrets they hav) 
told, the harmonies they have disclosed, and know that 
certainly the day will come when all these things shall be 
the common property of all mankind, they can as little 
doubt that men will worship as they have never worshipped 
in the past as they can doubt that this earth-ship upon 
whose deck we stand will sail the seas of space securely for 
a million years to come. “ The more thou searchest, the 
more thou shalt wonder.” Each height of our attainment 
is upon the way to other heights beyond, each deep implies 
a deeper deep below. 


“To insight profounder 

Man’s spirit must dive ; 

His aye-rolling orbit 
At no goal will arrive. 

The heavens that now draw him 
With sweetness untold, 

Once found, for new heavens 
He spurneth the old,” 


to find in every newest heaven fresh and more urgent 
summons to his awe, his reverence, his trust, his adoration, 
and his love. 

There are questions which men ask concerning this 
religion of the future which seem almost impertinent and 
meaningless to the exalted mood which seizes with fore- 
reaching sense upon the brightness of its day. Will it 
believe in God? Possibly not in such a way as to satisfy 
completely every word-mongering theologian of this fleeting 
time. Certainly not in such a way as to deny religiousness 
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to all who do not care to dogmatize about the Ultimate 
Mystery. 
“ Him who dare name and yet proclaim: 
Yes, I believe! 
Who that can feel his heart can steel 
To say: I disbelieve?” 


Will it believe in any future life? Most certainly in such 
a life for every action, good or bad, done in the body. But 
for the conscious soul? It will say that “it were better for 
us to ask less how we may be sure than how we may be 
worthy of that incomprehensible and august destiny.”* But 
it will leave to us our hope, and this will seem to us more 
likely to obtain fulfilment as we more deeply comprehend 
the possibilities of the Eternal Power. Will the religion of 
the future pray? Certainly not, if prayer is any asking or 
desire that the Divine Benignity should swerve “ but in the 
estimation of a hair” this way or that, to serve our private 
ends. Certainly yes, if prayer is the enraptured contem- 
plation of the mysterious and awful world, a great lift of 
the heart to the Invisible One, “ whose centre is everywhere, 
whose circumference nowhere,” a sense of trust in the eter- 
nal care. But will it pray in public and aloud? It will, I 
think, be far less squeamish about doing so than is the timid 
literalism of to-day. It will learn many things from Emer- 
son, so far its finest prophet, and among them this: “In 
your metaphysics, you have denied personality to the Deity ; 
yet, when the devout emotions of the soul come, yield to 
them heart and life, though they should clothe God with 
shape and color.” We of to-day must often have a care 
lest the poetry of our devotion be mistaken for dogmatic 
prose. But this necessity, often to us so irksome, will be 
less binding on the religion of the coming time. Any man- 
likeness in the Eternal will be so foreign to men’s thought 
that, if their feeling chooses to express itself in terms 
suggestive of such likeness, they can do without blame. 

Will the religion of the future gather men in churches 
upon stated days? Certainly not, as if so gathered they 
"——ss:”~*:s« Joueph Henry Allen, Our Liberal Movement in Theology. == 
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could sooth or flatter or cajole Omnipotence with verbal 
adulation. But what can be more natural than that men 
whose delight is in the law of the Eternal should come 
together to express their common joy in acts of common 
worship? What is more natural or more honorable than that 
men and women who have attained, as they believe, to some 
higher conception of things than their friends and neighbors, 
should seek in every generous and noble way to give their 
thought a wider currency, to win for it a more victorious 
sway? 

But these are questions which we can safely leave for 
those to whom they will not fail to come with eager, asking 
eyes, and who must answer them as best they can. It is for 
us to work, while it is yet day, with such simplicity and 
faithfulness that the religion of the future shall not in any 
wise be stayed or thwarted by our laggard wills. Surely 
for us, however it may be for other men in days that are to 
come, the invitation is to a religious life of which a stern 
and exigent morality is not the whole, however great a part. 
Another part is worship, enthusiasm for all truth and 
beauty, a high and chastened admiration for all grand and 
lovely things, a tender awe and reverence and adoration 
responding to the spectacle of universal life and its invari- 
able law. Whether we do or do not express these high 
emotions in the outward forms of public song and prayer, it 
is absolutely necessary to the completeness of our spiritual 
life that they should be no transient guests, but ever with 
us in our most sacred privacy of mind and heart. 


JoHn W. CHADWICK. 
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THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


About a year before the beloved and lamented Ezra 
Abbot was called from us, I was present at an exercise 
conducted by him upon the twentieth chapter of John’s 
Gospel. After the class had gone out, I said to him that 
I had no Biblical scholarship or learning, but that I had 
recently been writing upon the question of the Johannean 
writings, viewed by the light of common sense. He imme- 
diately urged me to publish what I had written, saying 
that he thought common sense was the quality which was 
most needed and most lacking in that discussion. It was 
to him, he said, a puzzling, insoluble problem in psychology, 
how a man ever brought himself into the state of mind in 
which it was possible for him to make such comments as 
were frequently made by those who denied the genuineness 
of the Fourth Gospel; and he alluded, for examples of such 
comments, to certain remarks of Baur and to some of Renan. 

Repeating my disclaimer of any pretence to scholarship, 
I will still venture to say that I think Dr. Abbot’s mono- 
gram has settled, by strictly historical evidence, the impos- 
sibility of ascribing the Fourth Gospel to any later period 
than the first quarter of the second century, and the possi- 
bility of its having come from the Apostle John, either from 
his own hand or from his dictation. That possibility was 
all that historical evidence could be expected to prove, and 
it is all that we needed from such evidence. The need 
was, however, real; because those who denied that the 
Gospel was from John declared it impossible that he could 
have written it. They appealed to common sense, and said 
that a book so full of words relating to the heretical specu- 
lations of the second century must have been written after 
those speculations were rife. But Dr. Abbot’s monogram 
has shown that the heretics must have taken their catch- 
words from John, not John from the heretics. So Augus- 
tiue and Calvin and Luther took their catchwords from 
Paul, not Paul from them. 

Scholarship and learning having thus proved the possibility 
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that the Fourth Gospel was written by St. John, what will 
Christian common sense say of the probability? Some 
years ago (when I[ was very much interested in examining 
the arguments of various critics on the question whether 
the Book of Revelation was John’s), a good Christian 
woman said to me that she did not care what conclusions 
critics and scholars came to, she had formed her own, and 
would hold to it,— that both that book and the Fourth Gos- 
pel came from the Apostle John himself. Her argument was 
from the exceeding tenderness and sweetness of certain 
passages in both books,— too divinely condescending, gra- 
cious, and consolatory to have come from any one who had 
not walked in daily intercourse with Jesus, and drawn 
inspiration direct from the fountain. 

Her argument is one that may not be capable of reduction 
to scientific form, of being tested by arrangement in a syl- 
logism; but that does not decide against its validity. The 
majority of our practical judgments are of this character. 
We know and are sure of many things which we cannot 
prove by any reasoning. Every case in which personal 
identity is in question illustrates this. A witness may safely 
swear that he knows the man; but he must be careful not — 
to say how he identifies him, else his testimony becomes, 
under cross examination, worthless. We feel the quality of 
a poem or of a sermon, and may be right. Our judgment 
would perhaps be sustained by all good judges. But, if 
some one disagrees with us, how can we prove that we are 
right? Only by an appeal to the general verdict of those 
qualified to judge. No botanist can prove that a certain 
fruit before us is a plum, and not a cherry. No appeal to 
books will decide it: the difference between those two 
fruits cannot be accurately put into words. But the ver- 
dict of the company present, upon the fruit actually before 
them, would be unanimous, decisive, and right. 

The verdict of the great company of believers, in all ages 
of the Church, has, I think, been in substantial agreement 
with the opinion quoted above. That idea of Jesus which 
has had the sweetest and most consoling, the most hallow- 
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ing and purifying influence, upon the hearts of Christian 
men and women, has been drawn as much from the writings 
ascribed to John as from the other evangelists and the 
other epistles. Even more than this, I think, might be 
said: the most distinctively and peculiarly religious influ- 
ences of the New Testament, as distinguished from morals 
on the one hand and theology on the other, flow from the 
three larger writings ascribed to John. Talk with the most 
devout, the most saintly and lovely, of your acquaintances 
and friends about the New Testament, and you will find 
them quoting and alluding to passages in the Fourth Gospel 
or in the Catholic Epistle. They thus betray the source of 
their excellence: the fragrance of the honey of Hymettus 
is the certificate of its origin. Read the writings of those 
who in other places or in other times have had the highest 
reputation for sanctity, and their writings are still redolent 
of this same Gospel and Epistle. 

If these two works did not come from the Apostle John, 
they came from some one utterly unknown to us by any 
other means. There is no other writing of the first half of 
the second century which bears the slightest resemblance to 
them, or which is not immeasurably inferior to them. Nor 
do the well-known circumstances and condition of the body 
of Christian believers, at that period of history, render it 
probable that a man capable of writing such books should 
be entirely dropped from memory, while the books were 
preserved. If he had not been a personal disciple of Jesus, 
and intimately acquainted with him during his earthly 
ministry, then he must have been a truly wonderful man, 
in some respects superior to Jesus himself, as portrayed by 
the other evangelists. It certainly is improbable, I might 
say impossible, that such a man should have appeared, 
thrown all the force of his wonderful genius into the mag- 
nifying of Christ, but concealed himself so perfectly that it 
was not until the year of grace 1820 that his existence seems 
to have been suspected by any one in the Christian Church. 

It has been said that not all the force of his genius was 
thrown into the magnifying of Christ, but that another evi- 
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dent object was the exaltation of John. The Book of Acts 
had set forth Peter and Paul, and this writer would lift up 
John to an equal place. One evidence adduced to show 
this intent, was quoted by Dr. Abbot as an instance of those 
far-fetched and absurd comments, which betrayed an inex- 
plicable state of mind: it is the evidence of that clause, 
“The other disciple did outrun Peter.” Certainly, if the 
writer intended to exalt John by this, it is a very singular 
thing that he should immediately add that Peter went first 
into the sepulchre. And it is still more singular that any 
man could, in the nineteenth century, have got himself into 
such a state of mind as ever to think that a writer of such 
wonderful religious and philosophical exaltation as the 
author of this Gospel should have ever thonght of giving 
credit to “the disciple whom Jesus loved” for running 
faster than his companion. Moreover, it would seem a 
peculiar piece of refinement in the unknown writer that, 
being desirous of doing honor to John, he should never men- 
tion him by name. 

This omission of his name and this constant reference to 
him as the disciple whom Jesus loved, or as that other dis- 
ciple, show that the writer intended the composition to pass 
as John’s,—an intention very unlikely to be held by one 
desirous of doing him especial honor. Nor is it at all easy 
to imagine any reason why this peculiar mode of designating 
John should have been employed by any other person than 
John himself. Any other writer would have been sure to 
name him. To suppose that the avoidance of his name was 
an artful device of the writer, to make it seem to have been 
written by the apostle, is a supposition violently at variance 
with the known lack of high literary culture in the Chris- 
tian Church at that time, and with the lofty moral and relig- 
ious character of the writing itself. 

It must be conceded that this Gospel is written with a 
plan: it is capable of an analysis, which shows that it was 
clearly laid out before it was written; but this is not at 
all inconsistent with its being written or dictated by tlic 
apostle, late in his life, after the excitement and whirl of 
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events had ceased to control his thought, and when he had 
regained his power of seeing things in true perspective. It 
must be conceded, also, that this Gospel deliberately intends 
to exalt Jesus. The other Gospels are meant to be records 
of his sayings and doings; but this one is meant to be a 
plea and argument to convince the reader that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God. But, certainly, common sense can 
see no reason why this prevents it having been written by 
the apostle, or prevents it being honest and true. On the 
contrary, this very fact — that the Christology, so to speak, of 
John’s Gospel is higher than that of the others — lends addi- 
tional confirmation of a peculiar and very strong kind to 
the truthfulness of certain parts of his narrative, and makes 
it the more sure that we have therein the testimony of an 
actual eye-witness. Let us look, for example, at the account 
of the resurrection of Christ, as given by the evangelists. 

Matthew’s Gospel says that at the crucifixion there was 
an earthquake; that many graves were opened; that the 
dead came out, and after Jesus’ resurrection walked in Je- 
rusalem; that, as it began to dawn on Sunday morning, 
there had been another earthquake; an angel came down 
and rolled away the stone, his countenance was like light- 
ning, he frightened the watchmen into a swoon, but talked 
pleasantly with the two Marys; who afterward met Jesus. © 

Mark omits the earthquakes, and the opening of the 
grave and rising of the dead. Instead of an angel, he has 
a young man clothed in a long white garment. 

All three — Matthew, Mark, and Luke—speak of the 
rending of the veil of the temple. Neither Mark nor Luke 
mentions the earthquakes, but Luke mentions a three hours’ 
darkness. And instead of one angel, or young man, he has 
two men in shining raiments. He adds that, after Mary 
had seen the two men in shining raiments, Peter went to 
the sepulchre, and beheld the linen clothes laid by them- 
selves. 

The Fourth Gospel was unquestionably written long after 
the others, and was written by a Christian well informed 
concerning the facts of Jesus’ ministry. The author must 
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therefore have seen the other three, and noted well what 
they said concerning the crucifixion and the resurrection. 
It would not have been difficult for him to have written 
an expanded account of these occurrences, that should not 
seem to contradict either of the others. If his account 
varied from theirs, or attempted to blend and harmonize 
theirs, the motive would probably be the desire to glorify 
more highly the person of Jesus. Whoever wrote this 
Gospel had certainly very high conceptions of the dignity 
of the Messiah. The proem is not the only passage whick 
shows this: it appears and reappears continually through 
the book. One singular evidence of it is shown in the 
expression of wonder at Jesus taking the usual office 
of a servant, and washing the feet of the disciples as they 
reclined at the supper table. The writer cannot record it 
without the interjection of a parenthesis of admiration: 
“ Jesus (knowing that he came from God and was going 
to God) riseth from supper and washed his disciples’ feet.” 

Now, this writer, holding Christ so high, gives an account 
of the crucifixion and resurrection much less marvellous 
than that of the other three. Not even the rending of the 
veil is mentioned at the crucifixion; and, although the two 
angels at the tomb are spoken of, it is done in such a way 
as almost inevitably to suggest the question whether he 
did not doubt the reality of the vision. What possible 
motive can he have for thus belittling the accounts? On 
the supposition that he is not the Apostle John, but is some 
one writing from theological motives alone, to set forth 
more prominently the glories of the Incarnate Logos, I do 
not see how we can explain it. We should rather have 
expected a writer who describes the Almighty as answering 
Jesus’ prayer by an audible voice like thunder, to have 
magnified the marvels of the other Gospels, not to have re- 
duced them. But, on the supposition that it is written by 
the apostle himself, the explanation is easy,— he wished to 
tell the truth, to relate what he himself saw and heard. 
He was at the crucifixion, and Jesus commended his mother 
to his care. He saw the soldier pierce the sacred side with 
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a spear, and is very emphatic in his testimony that he saw 
both water and blood issue from the wound. Yet his only 
inference appears to be, not that which makes the testimony 
so precious to us, of the reality of the death, but simply 
that this piercing fulfilled a saying of a prophet. Of the 
miraculous darkness, of the earthquake and the rending 
of the veil, he says nothing, much less of the graves opened 
and the dead coming forth. It may be that-he thought 
these things had been sufficiently described by others, or 
it may be that he did not see any of them. 

But when it comes to Mary’s talking to two angels, and 
Peter’s afterward going and seeing the linen cloths lying by 
themselves, he cannot leave this account of Luke uncor- 
rected. So he writes that wonderful twentieth chapter, 
dictated solely, as it seems to me, by a sincere desire to tell 
things exactly as he remembered them. Peter did not go 
alone, he went with him; and it was not after, but before, 
Mary had seen her angels. Mary went, he tells us, to the 
sepulchre, so early that it was yet dark; and, as soon as she 
saw the stone had been moved from the mouth of it, she 
ran and told him and Peter that the body had been stolen. 
They two immediately went to the place. John looked in, 
and saw the cloths, but not the body. Peter went in, and 
said that the napkin which had been wrapped round Jesus’ 
head was lying separate from the other cloths. John im- 
mediately went also in, and saw that it was so. John and 
Peter then went away, and left Mary weeping by the sep- 
ulchre. She stooped down and looked in, and where they 
had just seen two white parcels of cloth she saw two 
angels in white, and heard them speak. But, in an instant, 
Jesus repeated their question in precisely their words; 
and she was so blinded by tears, and the day broke as yet 
so feebly, that she did not recognize him until he pro- 
nounced her name. 

Why should this writer so carefully tell us that it was 
dark, that Mary was weeping, that she did not recognize 
Jesus, that Jesus asked precisely the same question as the 
two angels in white whom she thought she saw just where 
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he and Peter had seen, only a few moments before, two sep- 
arate parcels of white cloth? On the supposition that he 
is aromancer building up a gospel in a fictitious name, for 
the purpose of giving a higher character to Christ, it would 
be very difficult, to me impossible, to account for this. But, 
if we admit that it is John who writes it, then it becomes 
luminous with truth. It is a straightforward, honest story, 
giving his recollection of the events of that memorable 
morning. The writer must have known of the other 
accounts; he was writing long after the other Gospels were 
in circulation, very long after the accounts embodied in 
them had become current. Whoever he was, he was too 
well informed a Christian to have been ignorant of those 
accounts. If he was writing a gospel of his own imagina- 
tion, a sort of historical romance, with the design of giving 
a higher Christology and a higher glory to Jesus, I cannot 
imagine any reason for his omitting the portents of the 
earthquake at the crucifixion and the angel at the resurrec- 
tion, nor why he should take such pains to tell us that John, 
in whose name he professes to write, went with Peter to the 
sepulchre just before Mary saw her two angels in white, and 
actually entering the cave found the linen cerements lying 
in two white heaps. But, if it was John himself writing, 
then the simple sincerity of truth accounts for all: he 
wanted to tell simply what he had himself seen. He seems 
delicately to say: “I have nothing to say about Matthew’s 
account or Mark’s: they come from apostles, and you may 
judge of them for yourselves; but concerning Luke’s account 
I have something to say. He is right in telling us that 
Mary saw two men in white, but he is wreng in saying that 
Peter went afterward and found the cloths there. It was 
before Mary saw the angels that Peter and I went together 
and saw the cloths lying in two heaps. Mary afterward 
saw two white angels where we saw two white cloths. 
They spoke to her, but Jesus immediately afterward spoke 
to her in the same words; and it was so dark, and her eyes 
so much suffused with tears, that she did not recognize him. 


The vision of those two angels rests on her testimony, and 
6 
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the reader may judge for himself whether it was not Jesus’ 
own voice behind her which Mary thought came from the 
two white things in the cave.” 

The account seems thus luminous with truth. We do 
not care to attempt to reconcile it with Matthew’s and 
Mark’s. It is its own confirmation, and bears in itself the 
evidence that it is an honest, straightforward account of what 
the writer actually saw and knew of his own observation. 
The only reason, which I can see, for doubting this to be 
the testimony of the eye-witness, John, is that some may 
suppose the invention of so wonderfully natural a tale, by 
a writer whose motive in writing would have led him to 
invent an entirely different kind of story, to be less miracu- 
lous than the main fact of Jesus’ resurrection, which is the 
burden of this chapter. I may add, that if we omit, with 
Tischendorf, the sentence in Luke describing Peter’s visit 
to the sepulchre, we have not materially changed the argu- 
ment for the genuineness of this passage in John. 

But, in the close of the account, this same witness testi- 
fies to his having himself twice seen Jesus after his resurrec- 
tion, and to Jesus showing his hands and his sides, and 
telling Thomas to touch them and see that they were real. 
And we are told that this is, in fact, the great difficulty in 
believing the genuineness of the Gospels. “They all tell 
the story as if the body of Jesus, that had once died, came 
to life again; and it is impossible for us to believe this to 
be true.” “We should have no difficulty in accepting this ” 
(the account in John’s Gospel), “if we could believe that 
the dead body of Jesus came back to life. We may believe, 
however, that the spiritual form of Jesus appeared.” These 
comments are, I confess, incomprehensible to me. The evi- 
dence that Jesus appeared again after his crucifixion is so 
strong as to force conviction, it appears, of the reality of 
that appearance upon those who, nevertheless, declare it to 
be “impossible for them to believe” that he appeared in the 
same body in which he was crucified. They, therefore, 
invent ingenious hypotheses to account for the appearance 
without the bodily reality. Some, like the writer just 
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quoted, think that Jesus manifested himself in his spiritual 
body. Others suppose that, by a spiritual influence on his 
disciples, he made them so assured of his presence that they 
were stimulated to subjective visions of him. Others say 
that the imagination was stimulated to form these visions, 
not by any personal presence of Jesus, but by the excite- 
ment of sympathy and high-wrought religious fervor, pro- 
duced through brooding over the memories of his gracious 
ministry and its tragic ending. 

I cannot see how any one of these theories is more accep- 
table to common sense than the literal story of the Fourth 
Gospel. That story is so full of little touches of nature, 
it is so entirely without purpose or probable motive, if not 
John’s, that I cannot withhold my assent to it as his and 
as true. So far from saying, “It is impossible for us to 
believe this to be true,” I say it is impossible for me not to 
believe it. In what consists, I should like to know, the im- 
possibility of “the dead body of Jesus coming back to life”? 
Is it in the pretentious but thoroughly illogical demonstra- 
tion of Strauss, by which he attempts to prove that the 
Infinite Being can act only synchronously through eter- 
nity, and simultaneously through all space? The argument 
is trebly vicious; but, even were it sound and the univer- 
sality and invariability of natural law thus demonstrated, 
the conclusion would not bear upon this point. The human 
spirit rules the human body, and the most learned and 
most cautious physiologists admit that no absolute limit can 
be set to its authority and power. Our revered brother, 
Dr. Furness, may therefore be right in his belief that Jesus 
reanimated his lifeless body by the very same power by 
which we daily awake from sleep, the same power by which 
faith-cures of various kinds have always, in all ages and 
among all nations, been constantly wrought. If it be said 
that there is one absolute limit to the power of the spirit 
over the body, and that is death, it may also be said that no 
absolute limit can be assigned to life, as it passes into death. 
Our New Church friends who, in general, suppose the 
Lord’s reappearance to have been in a spiritual body, als» 
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suppose that, in all cases of death, the spirit does not leave 
the body for several days. That our Lord, when laid in the 
tomb on Friday afternoon, was as dead as any man ever 
was when taken from the cross, I do not doubt. But 
thirty-six hours afterward, in the cave, there was no impos- 
sibility, which I can see, of his body having retained its 
integrity sufficiently to permit its reanimation without any 
contravention of physiological law, particularly as no bones 
had been broken. Therefore, I am forced by John’s testi- 
mony, added to myriad other considerations, to believe 
that it was reanimated. It is just as difficult to conceive 
how the spiritual body could be seen by mortal eyes as 
to conceive how the mortal body could be resumed by the 
so recently departed spirit. Moreover, Strauss’s demon- 
stration is invalid; and God, being infinite, is infinitely 
free to act on special occasions in special manners. It is 
not for us to judge of what is possible or impossible in the 
sphere of his power. 

It is, however, objected further that, if the actual body 
was reanimated, we cannot account for its subsequent dis- 
appearance. Yet, if it was not reanimated, we cannot ac- 
count for the stories of his return to life. John’s testimony 
is distinct that the Lord appeared to the ten, afterward to 
the eleven, with wounded hands and sides. What became of 
the body afterward he does not tell us. Luke, in the Acts, 
says it was taken up into heaven. We may theorize, as 
some have done, and suppose that during the six weeks the 
body was gradually refining itself and becoming a spiritual 
body, or that the body was taken up above a cloud and 
there dissipated into vapor and dust. We may suppose that 
this was done in order to show the disciples that their Mas- 
ter had not gone into the underworld. These theories are 
enough to show that there is no intrinsic impossibility, in 
the affirmation that the body which was nailed to the cross 
and pierced by the spear was reanimated; and that Jesus 
was in his mortal body when he spoke to Mary and when 
he showed himself to Thomas and the other ten. Take 
away the metaphysical prepossession against the possibility 
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of the crucified body being reanimated,—a prepossession 
which seems to me wholly unphilosophical and unreason- 
able,—and the naturalness and simplicity of this narrative, 
in the Fourth Gospel, will at once commend it as truthful 
and as the report of an eye-witness; therefore as the report 
of the Apostle John. 

The same marks of truthfulness and of unconscious agree- 
ment with what is natural and probable will be found in 
every part of the book. I admit that there is a Johannean 
coloring to the remarks of all the speakers, and that the 
reader feels that, although the substance is probably there, 
the language in which it is clothed is probably the writer's. 
It can hardly be that the writer in his own remarks, the 
Baptist, the Christ, the Pharisees, and all, should have 
spoken so exactly in the same style and form of words. 
But, on the other hand, how frequent are the delicate 
touches of nature, outdoing Shakspere himself in fidelity of 
characterization and adaptation to the circumstances! How 
improbable, for example, that any other writer than the 
Apostle John himself should speak of the Baptist as plain 
John! Any one else, of that or any succeeding age, would 
call him the Baptist, to distinguish him from the apostle: 
the apostle alone would not think of so doing. How evi- 
dent also that the writer was the other disciple of the Bap- 
tist, who was with Andrew when the Baptist told them that 
Jesus was the Lamb of God! How naturally he keeps 
Philip of Bethsaida in intimate relations with Peter and 
Andrew, his townsmen! With what simplicity he assumes 
that his readers know that the Baptist was afterward cast 
into prison! And with what naturalness of detail he relates 
the debate upon the restoration of sight to a blind man! 
Dr. Noyes said to my class in the Divinity School that he 
could not understand how a man could read that ninth 
chapter with an unprejudiced mind and doubt its fidelity to 
the truth. | 

Of equal value are some of the succeeding chapters. The 
other evangelists give an account of a woman anointing the 
person of Jesus, but give it with great variations. They 
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also describe a remarkable entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, 
welcomed by crowds of enthusiastic people as the son of 
David, but give no explanation of this sudden outburst 
of zeal. The Fourth Gospel apparently undertakes to 
straighten out and correct the accounts of the anointing of his 
person; and also to explain both that act and that remark- 
able triumphant entry into Jerusalem. Both the anointing 
and the ovation were caused, this writer tells us, by one 
wonderful deed of Jesus; his calling his friend Lazarus 
from the tomb. Those whose metaphysical prepossessions 
prevent their admitting the possibility of this occurrence 
must, at all events, admit the miraculous success of the 
writer in describing it. The characters of the two sisters 
and of the Apostle Thomas are given with life-like truth, 
in a perfectly unconscious way. The wonderful majesty 
of Jesus is equally well sustained. And how natural that 
he alone should retain his self-possession when Lazarus 
came forth, that he aloue should think of releasing him 
from the cloths wound about him! 

This was the event at Bethany which led to the anoint- 
ing of Jesus’ feet. The anointing took place at Bethany, 
as Matthew and Mark say; but whether at the house of 
Simon the leper, as they call him, or the Pharisee, as Luke 
calls him, our writer does not tell. The important point 
which he wishes to correct is concerning the woman and her 
motive. Luke had certainly got legendary additions min- 
gled with the account. The supper was given in honor 
of Jesus and of Lazarus, and his sister Martha was among 
those who waited on the table. It was their sister Mary 
who, to show her affectionate gratitude to Jesus, anointed 
his feet with the costly perfumed oil, as he reclined at table. 

For the imaginary author of an imaginary gospel, written 
nearly a century after the events, there would be no pos- 
sible motive for his differing from all the others,— following 
Matthew and Mark by placing the scene in Bethany, but 
not in having the head anointed ; following Luke in anoint- 
ing the feet, but refusing to follow him in making the 
woman a sinner. Such an author would have been much 
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more likely to have followed one or the other account, 
simply amplifying it. But John wishes to straighten out 
the account by telling the exact truth as he recollected it, 
after a lapse of perhaps half a century. 

Moreover, it would have been a very unlikely thing for 
a religious romancer to have connected things so very 
diverse as the anointing of the feet and the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem, giving one and the same event as the expla- 
nation of both. Laying aside the unreasoning feeling of 
the irapossibility of Lazarus being awakened from death, 
the probability becomes at once immensely great that John 
wrote this account,— wrote it simply because he was there 
and knew it to be true, that the two very diverse events 
had one and the same cause, in the wonderful event at 
Bethany. 

The thirteenth and four succeeding chapters contain noth- 
ing to conflict with any man’s ideas of the possible, unless 
it be the impossibility of John’s remembering the precise 
words of so long a discourse and prayer. But these five 
chapters, unquestionably written by the same hand as the 
rest, are very full of delicate touches of nature and truth. 
I have already alluded to the expression of surprise at the 
remembrance of Jesus having washed even the traitor’s feet 
with his own hands. I scarcely need dwell on the other 
points, familiar to all my readers,—such as the character- 
istic speeches of Peter and Thomas, Philip and Judas; but 
I would particularly notice the treatment of Judas. John 
says that, when supper was first served, the devil had 
already put it into the heart of Judas Iscariot to betray 
his master. But, afterward, he says that Jesus, in the 
course of the supper, gave Judas a morsel to eat, and that 
after the morsel Satan entered into him. Whence this con- 
tradiction? Admit that this is John’s own remembrance, 
and the thing is brilliantly luminous. Jesus had said that 
one of them would betray him. All the Gospels say that, 
and Matthew adds that he told Judas plainly it was he. 
But John tells us that Peter beckoned to him to ask Jesus 
who it was, that Jesus whispered in reply that he would 
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give him that morsel which he was dipping in the sauce. 
He gave it to Judas; and instantly John, enlightened by 
this act, saw the wickedness in Judas, which his charity 
had hitherto made him not notice. He expresses it by 
saying that then Satan entered into him. Judas’ whole 
appearance was transfigured in John’s eyes by Jesus having 
thus pointed him out as a traitor. John might have 
exclaimed,— ‘ 


“ Fellow, begone! I cannot brook thy sight! 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man.” 


Observe, also, how wonderfully true is the account that the 
moment that Judas had gone out Jesus said, “ Now is the 
Son of man glorified.” It is seen to be perfectly in keeping 
with the character of Jesus that he, knowing that Judas 
had gone out to betray him, and that it must lead to his 
crucifixion, looks through and beyond the crucifixion to its 
ultimate results. But how impossible for me to believe that 
any anonymous romancer of the first or second century could 
have had so sublime a conception of the Messianic character! 
How difficult, also, to imagine such a romancer inventing 
the simple details of Peter’s cowardice and fear of the maid- 
servant's taunts! 

In the other three Gospels, it is expressly said that when 
Pilate asked Jesus, “ Art thou the king of the Jews?” he 
answered, I am. No explanation is given; and, had we those 
three Gospels alone, we should be greatly puzzled to know 
why Pilate did not, upon that confession, order him to 
instant execution. But, in this Fourth Gospel, no such 
difficulty arises. Pilate asks, “Art thou the king of the 
Jews?” and Jesus answers, “ My kingdom is not of this world, 
else my servants would have fought.” Pilate asks, “ Art 
thou then a king?” Jesus replies, “ Yes, 1 am a king; for 
those who love truth are obedient to me.” Pilate replied, 
“What does Rome care for truth?” Her dominion was in 
politics and war. 

This explains perfectly the mystery of the other three 
Gospels, but I cannot believe that it was invented by an 
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anonymous and forgotten romancer for the sake of explain- 
ing them. It seems to me demonstrative of the fact that 
it was written by some one who knew what did take place 
before Pilate. 

Such are some of the numerous internal evidences which, 
as I read the Fourth Gospel, make me more and more cer- 
tain that it could not have been written by any one but 
either the Apostle John or some one living with him, and 
writing, perhaps not absolutely verbatim, at his dictation. 
But they are all, like the historical evidences of Prof. Ezra 
Abbot’s monogram, of value chiefly as subsidiary to the 
great common-sense argument; that is, as taking away all 
objections to letting that argument have its full weight 
with us. 

Christianity had one great origin. The times were ripe 
for it; but it did not come, like many human inventions, 
from half a dozen sources at once. Jesus only was the 
divine founder of it, standing alone in the whole mode of 
his perception and expression. The New Testament is the 
only record, save a few allusions in Roman authors, which 
we have of his teaching and of the founding of his Church. 
The vitality of his religion is independent, to some ex- 
tent, of that record. The genesis is, in Paul’s phrar°, from 
faith to faith. A personal contact with a living believer 
kindles the divine fire in the soul which is prepared for it ; 
and an experience of its saving power soon enables the new 
converts to say to him of whom they learned, as said the 
men of Sychar, No longer do we believe on account of what 
thou hast told us; for we ourselves have heard him, and 
know that this is, in truth, the Saviour of the world. 
Nevertheless, while the vitality of Christian faith is thus 
propagated from soul to soul, independent of the records 
of the New Testament, those records are of the highest 
value as controlling the forms in which the life shall mani- 
fest itself. Even with this written testimony constantly 
holding the spirit of man to the safe and sure paths, how 
great are the vagaries into which men have wandered! 


With the excess of ecclesiasticism and ritualism on the one 
1 
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hand, and the excess of mysticism and fanaticism on the 
other, one is sometimes tempted to think that the Church 
has lost sight of reason and of the simplicity of Christ alto- 
gether. It doubtless would have done so, but for the check 
of this written record; showing what the original and pure 
teaching was from which this mighty stream of influence 
has flowed through so many ages. 

And, when we take up the New Testament, we find in it 
three principal presentations of the great power by which 
it has redeemed the nations. We have first, in Matthew's 
and Mark’s Gospels and in Luke’s two treatises, a simple 
account of the plainer teaching and public acts of Jesus 
and of his immediate followers. Throughout these four 
books, we have substantially one view of the style of preach- 
ing,— the pure morality, the sweeping away of sacrifices and 
ceremonies, which marked the end of the Jewish age and 
the ushering in of a more spiritual dispensation, in which all 
men should be admitted to the privileges of the kingdom of 
heaven. Secondly, we find in the Epistles of Paul and of 
the writer to the Hebrews, in addition to the simpler teach- 
ing of the Gospel, an impassioned argument; directed toward 
showing how effectually the simple faith in Jesus, the Mes- 
siah whom the Jews had rejected and procured to be cruci- 
fied, supplied the place of all that the Jewish law could offer. 
Not only is this the manifest and avowed theme of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (written, I suppose, by Barnabas), but it 
reveals itself constantly as a leading object in Paul's letters. 
Thirdly, we find in the Fourth Gospel, in the Catholic Epis- 
tle, and in the Book of Revelation, a broader view, not incon- 
sistent with either of the others, but rising higher and 
having a wider outlook. The Revelation retains Jewish 
figures and comparisons,— the triumphant Christian Church 
is a new Jerusalem,—and it is largely taken up with de- 
scriptions in symbolical language of the Church of that day. 
But, when it speaks of religion, it gives us no dogma other 
than that of the indwelling of the Father and of the Son 
in the believer’s heart. The purity of soul requisite for this 
vision of God is its doctrine and the theme of its exhorta- 
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tion; and the motive for endeavoring to attain it is the 
highest motive,— that we may have the blessed visits of those 
divine guests. The Catholic Epistle is wholly taken up 
with the presentation of the same theme. The eternal life 
is described as a life of divine love awakened in our hearts 
by the perception of God’s love toward us; and that love 
of God toward us was manifested by the sending of his Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins,—and not for ours only, 
but for all mankind’s. The only dogma not directly, experi- 
mentally spiritual in the Epistle is the possible implication of 
such a doctrine in the figures of calling Jesus a propitiatory 
sacrifice for sin, and saying that his blood cleanseth us from 
sin. But no reader can fail to feel the difference between 
the mode in which this Epistle thus uses the figure and the 
mode in which Paul and the writer to the Hebrews repeat, 
expand, and argue upon it. In the Fourth Gospel, the view 
of religion has in general the same breadth. In fact, this 
Gospel stands as a sort of middle term between the Revela- 
tion and the Epistle. While there is in it more of theology — 
that is, of sharp intellectual distinctions — than in either of 
those, there is more of moral and religious teaching than 
in the Revelation; and the same lofty presentation of relig- 
ion as consisting essentially of the indwelling of God, of 
the constant grateful recognition of his love and depen- 
dence upon his sanctifying spirit, which we find in the 
Epistle. ; 

These are the three great divisions of the New Testament, 
of that book which has been, throughout the Christian ages, 
the permanent and unvarying standard by which to test 
doctrines and morals; and has, moreover, been a wonderful 
storage battery, which has again and again, by its electric 
power, restored life to feeble and dying churches. Now, of 
the first division, there can be no shadow of question that 
all the power which is in it comes from Jesus himself. Nor 
can we justly say anything different of the second division. 
Paul affirms again and again, with the most earnest assever- 
ations, that he determined to know nothing in his preaching 
save Jesus Christ, and him a crucified man, and that he had 
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received all his knowledge of the Gospel from Jesus himself. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews —written, as I suppose, by 
Paul’s missionary companion — is full of Jesus, and says that 
the writer learned of those who had heard him. These 
writers add nothing to the substance of the religious teaching 
of the Lord whom they acknowledge as their teacher. They 
set it forth with new rhetoric, they fortify it with new argu- 
ments, they deduce from it intellectual propositions, and 
amplify its practical applications; but they adhere to the 
religious and moral teaching with fidelity, and do not, in 
their reasoning upon it,-go into its deepest spiritual re- 
cesses. They remain in the more outward and intellectual 
regions ; and, although their hearts are warm and glowing 
with zeal, it is with the zeal of intellectual conviction and of 
personal love and gratitude toward Jesus, not with the zeal 
born of rising to the same spiritual heights with him and 
obtaining the same view with him. 

“O blessed Paul,” cries Erigena, “thou wast caught up 
...into the third heaven, but thou wast not caught up 
beyond every heaven. Thou wast caught up into paradise, 
but thou wast not caught up above every paradise. John 
passes beyond every established heaven and every created 
paradise. ... In the third heaven, ... thou heardest unspeak- 
able words which it is not lawful for man to utter. John, 
beholding the inmost truth, beyond every heaven, in the 
paradise of paradises, ... heard one word; ... and it pleased 
him to utter that word, and to preach it to men, as far as it 
can be preached to men.” 

In the writings ascribed to John there is a sublime, lofty 
simplicity of religious conception which justifies this eu- 
logium of the great reviver of Christian theology in the ninth 
century. The writer of the Fourth Gospel and of the Cath- 
olic Epistle adheres as faithfully as Matthew or as Paul to 
the spirit of Jesus: he neither adds, nor professes to add, to 
its substance. But, with an eagle eye, he pierces through all 
the clouds of sense in which, for the sake of the common 
people, Jesus was forced to clothe his teaching, and sees 
the eternal stars of everlasting truths, “the inmost truth, 
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beyond every heaven.” He represents Jesus himself as 
saying to his disciples: “I have yet many things to say to 
you, but ye cannot bear them now. But, when the Spirit 
of Truth is come, he will guide you into all the truth.” 
Nowhere is the fulfilment of that promise so manifest as in 
these writings ascribed to John. In the First Epistle, he 
goes five times over the same ground, making his thought 
clearer and more emphatic at each repetition, and showing 
by this emphatic reiteration that he was presenting it as 
the central vital thought of the Gospel. That God is light, 
and in him is no darkness at all; that God is love, and 
that the mission of his Son was a manifestation of that love; 
that we ought to walk in the light as Christ walked, and 
love both him and his Father; that in this holiness and 
love is the secret of eternal and immortal life,— how inef- 
fably high and broad these great truths appear ! 

Christian common sense must declare that this writer, like 
Paul, owes all to Christ; and the writer himself affirms 
that it isso. In the Fourth Gospel, he affirms that he him- 
self was present at the crucifixion, and implies constantly 
that he was present at other times. In the Epistle, he 
again affirms that his eyes had seen and his ears heard the 
Word of Life. Nor can we believe it possible that, without 
this direct communication with Jesus himself, he could 
have thus risen to a higher spiritual state than any other of 
the New Testament writers. No Christian writer of the 
second century even approaches Paul, Peter, James, or the 
writer to the Hebrews, whether in clearness of thought, 
soundness of judgment, or purity of religious character. It is 
impossible for common sense to admit that there could have 
been one exception in a man whose name has perished 
utterly, whose existence even was never suspected for 1,700 
years, but whose works, always ascribed to the Apostle 
John, not only approach, but in some of the most valuable 
respects surpass, those of any other apostle. This would 
be giving Christianity two founders: Jesus, who sent forth 
Paul; and a nobody, who pretended to be John, and 
who, although unknown, has, through his forgeries, given 
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John the highest of all names except that of his Master. 
It cannot be. There has been but one Jesus, the Christ; 
and when we read the Fourth Gospel, or the Catholic 
Epistle, or the religious passages of the Book of Revelation, 
and perceive the spiritual elevation of tone, the marvellous 
boldness of thought and expression, the exquisite tenderness 
of promise and assurance of hope, the breath of charity and 
equable, steady glow of love, which shines through them all, 
we cannot but recognize that the writer bas been with Jesus, 
and with him for months and years of intimate commun- 
ion,— that, in fact, he must be the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. 

Tuomas HI. 


IS IT RELIGION vs. RIGHTEOUSNESS? 


There are no subjects of thought more familiar to the 
minds of the people than religion and righteousness ; and, 
perhaps, no two words are more difficult to define. Still, the 
attempt must often be made; and I undertake the task with 
this reservation; I cannot undertake to tell all that religion 
is, nor to draw the lines which in all respects separate it 
from its great counterpart, ethics. He must be an incom- 
petent thinker or a charlatan who makes the assertion that 
it is possible to separate religion from ethics in all their 
parts and manifestations, and say of every feeling and act 
of man, “ This is religious,” “‘ This is ethical,” and “ That is 
neither one nor the other.” 

We can make no such absolute distinctions in any other 
part of our nature. 

No one can tell exactly where the work of the artisan 
ends and that of the artist begins, and yet we know that 
a plough is made by an artisan and a picture by an artist. 

Of one mode of expression, we say without hesitation, 
“ This is poetry”; of another, “ That is prose.” And yet 
no man has ever been able to draw the line which distinctly 
separates the two. Of some prose, we say, “It is full of 
poetry”; of some poetry, we say, “It is prosaic in every- 
thing except the form.” 
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Of sounds, musical and unmusical, who shall say where 
the voices of nature pass from the domain of noise into the 
realm of music? What, to the human ear, is the difference 
between harmony and discord, between the plaintive wail 
of a minor strain and the triumph of the major chord? 

Now, these two great departments, religion and ethics, 
are related to each other in like manner. Of the one, we 
can say, “ This is religion” ; of the other, we can say, “ This 
is ethics.” But the two meet, pass, and permeate each 
other, until, in the perfect character, they blend in a union 
of beauty and strength iadissoluble and beyond analysis. 

I have used the word “ethics,” not because I like it, 
but because it is fashionable. Ethics is the Greek word, 
morality is the Roman word, and righteousness is the 
Saxon. Ethics is more philosophic, morality is more formal, 
and righteousness more direct and practical. Once we said 
“moral training,” now we say “ ethical culture.” Better than 
either is the older phrase, “instruction in righteousness.” 

It will simplify the question to use the word “religion” to 
denote that which is common to all religions. The old dis- 
tinction between true and false religions is now obsolete. 
As Max Miller finely says, there is no such thing as a false 
religion, unless a boy is a false man. The term “ false relig- 
ion” was applied to the forms of heathenism and idolatry 
in the days when such religions were supposed to be ina 
real sense inventions of a personal Satan, intended by him 
as snares to the human race. Now, we recognize the fact 
that the lower forms of religion are but the childish 
attempts of men to express and attain to great things over- 
hanging life, which they perceived, but did not comprehend. 

An exceedingly important question is this: Are religion 
and righteousness separable ? 

Without hesitation, we may say they are separable and 
unlike in their origin, in their nature, in the faculties they 
exercise, and in the effects they produce. It is possible 
to have righteousness without religion. It is possible to 
have religion without righteousness. 

Is that separation necessary or desirable ? 
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In experience, it is neither necessary nor desirable, except- 
ing in so far as it aids us to clear our thought, to learn the 
uses of our powers, and to train all parts of our nature to 
harmonious action. Up to a certain point, it is possible to 
separate them; and, in history, they often do stand apart 
from each other. To-day, many are trying the experiment 
of divorcing religion and righteousness. But neither one 
of them alone attains to its supreme beauty and perfect- 
ness. Only in combination do they show the true religion 
and the complete righteousness. 

What then, for the practical purposes of thoughtful men 
and women, is the difference between the two? 

This, mainly: ethics relates to our duty to our fellow- 
creatures. It deals with relations of justice, fair play, equal- 
ity between man and man, and, in so far as they have rela- 
tions, between man and brute. A righteous man is just, 
fair, honorable, honest, chaste, truthful, kind; as a man of 
business, trustworthy; as a neighbor, willing to bear his 
burden; as a patriot, incorruptible. So also is the right- 
eous woman, his companion. 

Now, what new elements are introduced by religion? 

The new elements are not, as is commonly supposed, arti- 
cles of belief of any kind, but the use of faculties not 
exercised by the merely righteous man. In attempting to 
describe them, I shall not concern myself with criticism or 
comparison of the many definitions given by others, but 
try to suggest that which may be verified in experience. 

Religion consists essentially in reverence for and depend- 
ence upon ideas, powers, or persons above ourselves, and 
especially in desire, longing, and aspiration for and toward 
wisdom and power, whether in abstract qualities or in 
persons superior to ourselves. Whatever produces those 
peculiar feelings which we describe by the words “ dedica- 
tion,” “ consecration,” “devotion,” “sacredness,” and the 
like, is religious, no matter with what belief conjoined. 

But something is still wanting in both our definitions. I 
have purposely omitted the master passion of the human 
soul, because it belongs to both religion and righteousness, 
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and yet belongs exclusively to neither,— love, the element 
which puts warmth into righteousness and makes its rugged 
features glow with beauty, which puts a heart into religion 
and transforms its gloomy grandeurs with the glow of life. 
Love in itself is neither religious nor righteous. It may 
blaze and burn without reverence for that which is above 
itself and without regard for justice toward that which lies 
beyond its chosen objects; and yet it is the one mighty, 
pervasive master passion of the soul, without which neither 
religion nor righteousness attains to adequate strength and 
beauty. 

Both religion and righteousness may exist without love ; 
and, for the most part, they have done so from the beginning 
of the world until now. Both by its presence are trans- 
formed, and begin a nobler career. 

Love transforms the just man into the good man. For 
the righteous man, says Paul, one would scarcely die; for 
the good man, some would even dare to die, such warmth 
and attractive power does love bring into the practice of 
righteousness. 

In like manner, love transfigures religion, changing the 
awful dread which fills the worshipper into loving rever- 
ence, and lifting him from abject despondence into grateful 
trust. 

When we attempt to identify in human life the religion 
thus described, we find it everywhere,— not confined to our 
supreme relations with the Infinite Source of wisdom, love, 
aud power, but appearing in all relations of love and rev- 
erence for and dependence upon that which is above us. All 
our common speech denotes this,— whenever we say of this 
or that purely human relation, “It has become a religion 
to me.” 

The love one bears his mother or anyone who has mani- 
fested affection in some signal act of self-sacrifice may 
become religious. 

Art may become a religion; and such it was to Michel 
Angelo, conscious of a high commission for which he was 
accountable to neither prince nor pope. 

8 
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To Wordsworth, his poetry became a religion from that 
day when, returning from some rural festival, he was 
greeted by the dawn of the summer morning, which in the 
north of England chases so hard after midnight. He 
says: — 

“ Magnificent 
The morning rose, in memorable pomp, 
Glorious as e’er I had beheld : in front, 
The sea lay laughing at a distance; near, 
The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 
Grain tinctured, drenched in empyrean light ; 
And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn,— 
Dews, vapors, and the melody of birds, 
And laborers going forth to till the fields. 
Ah, need I say, dear Friend, that to the brim 
My heart was full? I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond, unknown to me, 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated spirit. On I walked 
In thankful blessedne3s which yet survives.” 


Perhaps the most common form which religion assumes, 
when it falls short of relation to divine powers, is patriotism. 

No nation which ever had memories worth preserving 
was without its list of heroes: men and women who, for 
their country, gave absolute devotion,— not as a measure of 
safety for their possessions and their friends, not as an 
obligation to be discharged or a duty which could not be 
evaded, but as an impulse, a passion which brought a sense 
of holiness and consecration to some lofty ideal of human 
life and progress. Such men were Kossuth and Garibaldi. 
Such a man was Lincoln, when he reached the crisis of his 
unfolding character. It was the religion of patriotism 
which transformed him from a politician of coarse speech 
and mercenary motives into a statesman, into a man who, 
with increasing gravity and tenderness of spirit, walked 
consciously into the presence of Power, sublime and won- 
derful, which held the fortunes of our nation as in the 
hollow of its hand. 

Now, whatever religious impulse draws a man upward, 
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and keeps him on the ascent toward higher things, is enno- 
bling and worthy of respect. The demand of religion is 
only that we have reverence, longing, and love for the 
highest wisdom, love, and power which manifest them- 
selves in the firmament of our thought. 

The error and the evil of idolatry, superstition, bigotry, 
of what to us seems puerile or degrading in the worship of 
idols, of heathen gods and human heroes, in prostration 
before the Virgin Mary, and the deification of Jesus, con- 
sist not in the original impulse. That was right, and good, 
and uplifting. The error and the evil come when the 
object of worship shuts out a higher object of worship which 
waits to reveal itself. 

At this stage in the history of religion comes the reformer 
and the iconoclast. The Lord God of Israel was reported 
to his people as the awful enemy of the gods of the heathen; 
and, in his name, men were forbidden to make any graven 
image of anything in heaven above or earth beneath or in 
the waters under the earth. Therefore, no sculptor arose 
in Israel; and the glorious forms of .art which from Israel’s 
rivals —Egypt and Phenicia—have through Greece and 
Rome come to us were in Judea forbidden and despised as 
tokens and incentives to idolatry. But Israel, passing the 
lower forms of worship and trampling upon the arts they 
produced, gave us the most sublime thought which has yet 
entered the mind of man. The God of Isaiah is a God of 
absolute and perfect righteousness, reverence for whom 
made Dante and Michel Angelo possible. 

The religious love of parents, which has always been an 
ennobling sentiment when it did not become a limitation, 
is to-day the principal obstacle to progress in China, where 
the worship of their ancestors forbids the advance of the 
telegraph and the railroad, which, if built, will disturb the 
sacred ashes of the dead,— accumulating now for three 
thousand years,—the household gods of every family in 
the land. 

It would be hardly possible to pack into a summary of 
religion and ethics more meaning with stricter definition 
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than we find in the phrases “to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God,” announced by the 
Hebrew prophet as the whole duty of man.. He who does 
these things will be just, merciful, and reverent. In justice, 
he will fulfil the demands of ethics; in reverence, he will 
find the way of religion; and, in mercy, he will have the 
bond of love which unites the noblest faculties of man for 
their sublimest expression. 

We are told, as a new thing, that we must separate relig- 
ion from ethics, and give ourselves to the practice of right- 
eousness unincumbered by religion. 

If we were brought to a choice between the two, our de- 
cision ought to be prompt. By all means first is righteous- 
ness, the foundation of all goodness, the basis of every good 
institution of society, the solid rock upon which character 
is built, the essential strength, which being absent, all forms 
of religion become unsubstantial and delusive, become mere 
rituals, sacraments, and artificial reverences, which consort 
with a sickly sentimentality in the cultivated and the animal 
frenzies of the degraded. 

An African freedman may be, in a genuine sense, religious, 
who is habitually unchaste, untruthful, and dishonest. In 
a genuine sense, men and women of a higher culture may be 
religious, who are too weak or too cowardly to stand by a 
friend in disgrace, a principle unpopular, or a pledge of 
honor which involves a personal loss. If one must go, by 
all means let religion go first. Keep righteousness so long 
as we can. It will not be long. For, without its star-eyed 
companion, righteousness will lose its mightiest support in 
the strife with animalism which is still the menace of our 
civilization. But, if we must choose, by all means let rever- 
ence go; let the sense of the sublime perish; let wonder 
cease ; call home aspiration beating the air with useless wings ; 
let Hope lie down in the ashes (how pitiful the sight of her 
shining plumage in the dust!) ; call down from the skies the 
ideals so beautiful, so inaccessible, but so inviting. Let no 
mar henceforth believe in a divine purpose controlling the 
process of the ages. Let him think no more of life and 
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power and wisdom enshrined in nature’s law. Let him for- 
get the dreams of Jesus; we must dream no more. Let him 
no more imagine a nation executing the will of the Most 
High. Pull down the flag, destroy the memorials of the 
patriot dead. Erase everything from art, from literature, 
and from life which uplifts eye or thought or speech above 
the level of the common life. For, when religion goes, all 
these must go. So long as they stay, religion, or the begin- 
nings of religion, remain. 

Let us eat and drink, and be merry; and, that in peace 
and mutual safety we may eat and drink, and be merry, let 
ns agree to be honest, to be truthful, to be temperate, to be 
fair and just, and to bind ourselves together to restrain, to 
punish, to kill, if need be, those who will not obey the law 
by which our mutual safety is secured. 

But let no one in trouble ask for comfort beyond that 
which comes from present human love. In despair let him 
not long for anything above or beyond the place and fort- 
une made for him by circumstances or his own conduct. 
When weakness and old age reduce his power, let him be 
content to surrender the hope of progress, by him too late 
received, and now for hin impossible forever. It would be 
better also to close the telescope and lay it away. Why 
tantalize the mind with that outlook toward an infinity 
never to be explored? Why open speculations concerning 
powers working there in space with which we shall never 
have relations? The moment a righteous man permits 
himself to love and reverence and long for that which is 
above him, that moment religion enters his soul and asks 
for a place at the hearthstone in the house of his life. 

The doctrines of religion, even the highest, are not relig- 
ion itself, but the channel through which religion flows. 
Deny every doctrine ever held by religious men and women, 
and give place in the soul to love, to reverence, and to long- 
ing; and upon the solid steps of righteousness the life will 
surely climb again toward belief. 

The loving soul of the righteous man will surely find the 
infinite object of love. Reverence will surely bow itself at 
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last in the Sublime Presence. The longing heart, allowed 
to have its way, will not only clothe itself with the beauty 
of holiness, but will at last rejoice in the Holy Light which 
shines from the Universal Love. 

Righteousness cannot long maintain itself without rising 
toward the reverences, and through all the reverences 
ascending to the highest forms of worship. But religion 
can and does maintain itself, and have great vigor of a 
rank sort, without ethical soundness. Therefore, if com- 
pelled to choose between the two (as we are not), by all 
means and without hesitation we should cleave to right- 
eousness. > 

In magnificent language, Paul has made the statement, 
which is equivalent to a demonstration, that religion with- 
out love is nothing. Just as true is it that even the religion 
of love has no secure place in life, unless it rests on the solid 
supports of righteousness. Without them, religion becomes 
visionary, sentimental, a thing of emotion and excitement, 
sometimes only the more rank and vigorous, because the 
sense of responsibility is lost, but always becoming unwhole- 
some, often poisonous.’ If one would find men and women 
capable of selfishness, of cruelty, of treachery, let him look 
for those who are religious, with no sense of responsibility 
for personal righteousness. In the market, they are slip- 
pery; in positions of trust, unstable; in the government, 
untrustworthy. Therefore, it commonly happens that, in 
periods of temptation, a large number of those who in a dis- 
graceful way betray their trusts come from that class in 
which the sense of religion is developed with no correspond- 
ing development of the sense of righteousness. And there- 
fore, also, it happens that in our time there is a large class 
of intelligent men and women engaged in a revolt against 
religion, which they do not comprehend, in favor of a right- 
eousness which is practical and comprehensible. 

Religion has nothing to fear, but everything to hope, from 
any revolt intelligently and honestly made in the name of 
righteousness. Wordsworth saw the truth omitted by 
many an advocate of duty, saw that which will direct the 
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thought, hope, and aspiration of the righteous man toward 
the heavens, and points the way, when he says: — 


“Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds; 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong.” 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


I AM not indeed inclined to speak ill of life, as many — 
and even wise men—have often done; nor am I sorry to 
have lived. For I have so lived that I do not think that I 
was born to no purpose. Yet I depart from life as from an 
inn, not as from a home. For nature has given us here a 
lodging for a sojourn, not a place of habitation. O glorious 
day, when I shall go to that divine eompany and assembly 


of souls, and when I shall depart from this crowd and 
tumult! I shall go not only to the men-of whom I have 
already spoken, but also to my Cato, than whom no better 
man was ever born, nor one who surpassed him in filial 
piety, whose funeral pile I lighted,—the office which he 
should have performed for me,— but whose soul, not leaving 
me, but looking back upon me, has certainly gone into those 
regions whither he saw that I should come to him. This 
my calamity I seemed to bear bravely. Not that I endured 
it with an untroubled mind; but I was consoled by the 
thought that there would be between us no long parting 
of the way and divided life. For these reasons, Scipio,— 
as you have said that you and Lelius have observed with 
wonder,— old age sits lightly upon me. Not only is it not 
burdensome : it is even pleasant.— Dr. Peabody’s translation 
of De Senectute. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE UNITARIAN REVIEW. 


The present number commences the twenty-third volume of 
this Review. There was a little Journal, devoted to denomi- 
national interests, begun by Rev. Dr. Clarke in 1860, conducted by 
him until 1865, when it came into the hands of Rev. Charles 
Lowe, the efficient Secretary of the Unitarian Association. For 
a long time?Mr .Lowe cherished a plan of establishing a peri- 
odical which should be more worthy the liberal cause, and com- 
mand the contributions of its best scholars more entirely than 
the Journal, the Monthly Religious Magazine, the declining 
Christian Examiner, or the Old and New ; something of larger 
aims and a broader scope than either of these publications 
then had; something which might be regarded as a more fitting 
denominational organ. Out of this earnest purpose of Mr. 
Lowe’s, pursued with great patience, discretion, and faithfulness, 
the first number of this Review appeared in March 1874, under 
the title of the Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine. 
It was a well-directed effort to combine the resources of a denomi- 
nation small, but not without some influence and respect among 
the sects, especially. of New England, into a review which 
should represent the best theological scholarship and religious life 
of the present time, and offer a medium for the reverent and fear- 
less discussion of those questions which man never has nor never 
can lay aside for any long period, and which are increasing in in- 
terest among us every day. In placing the word “ Unitarian ” in 
the title, Mr. Lowe met with some opposition at that time, as 
doubtless there would be more now, if a name were to be chosen. 
In reply to these objections, he said : — 


Our first reason is that this name answers the purpose and the place which we 
intended the Review should occupy. We wish to make it a representative of the 
thought and life of the Unitarian branch of the Christian Church ; and, in the multi- 
plicity of excellent periodicals, this journal would have no right to exist, if it had not 
a place which no other attempted to fill... . We have talked enough, perhaps, about 
leavening other denominations. Let us now unify and energize our own. What we 
may lose in diffusiveness we gain in concentrativeness. We are glad that our Unita- 
rian writers swell the liberalizing influence in all kinds of literature, but we want 
also the force that comes from their being the opinion of a body of Christian think- 
ers. Some said there was a prejudice against the Unitarian name. Let our friends 
try to do such prejudice away by connecting with the name “ Unitarian” the best fruit 
of their own thought and life. This name does not destroy our catholicity of spirit. 
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We know there are individuals in other churches as liberal as we, but there is no 
other organization whose professed principles so encourage the liberal spirit as our 
own. We remember Dr. Hitchcock as saying, at the Evangelical Alliance: “ Each sect 
has its ownerrand. The doctrines are not yet settled. I prefer my own communion, 
or I would leave it for another. But God forgive me if I ever looked, or shall look, 
into any Christian face, without finding in it something of the old family look!” In 
answer to the charge that the word “ Unitarian” does not adequately express the posi, 
tion of our denomination, we ask if a name ever does completely describe the thing it 
is chosen to represent. Is Protestantism the best name to designate the movement for 
which it stands ? A name often originates in some historical incident, and sometimes 
imperfectly describes its object. So that we instinctively come to disregard etymol- 
ogy, and allow a name to represent for us that with which it has become associated. 
The word “ Unitarian” has attached itself to a distinct system of Christian faith, which 
has its organized activities and its well-recognized place among the religious systems 
of Christendom. We cannot wipe it out, if we would, from the history of religious 
progress. ... We would willingly consent to abandon it, and the organization it de- 
notes, whenever this shall be desirable, either for a better progress toward truth or 
for the sake of a greater unity of the Christian world ; but, meantime, while there 
appears to be a need for the service of this denomination as a member of the Chris- 
tian body, with a distinct work of its own, we rejoice in a name which has gathered 
around itsuch memories and associations, 


Those who bear in mind the new denominational activities 
aroused during the time that Mr. Lowe was Secretary of the As- 
sociation, as well as the serious questions which were. then some- 
what fiercely discussed, can enter heartily into the spirit of his 
first editorial, While there were then some who would much 
have preferred to give additional weight and patronage to the 
Christian Examiner, and some who would still prefer that name, 
the practical fact has to be recognized that a too frequent change 
of names gives to the reading public a suggestion of fickleness or 
instability, or want of theological continuity, far more disastrous 
than even a name which is not in all respects satisfactory. Some- 
thing mast be yielded to historical associations, as long as they do 
not hinder mental integrity. Unitarian and Trinitarian are 
terms which to-day no one would deliberately put upon a sect or 
a periodical; but they are not without significance in the history 
of Christendom, and the former expresses a tendency of thought 
in science and religion far broader and more universal than 
the latter. Moreover, the name of a sect is more appropri- 
ate, authoritative, and abiding than the name of a school merely, 
like Princeton, Andover, or Cambridge. Sects there must be, 
perhaps forever; but we trust the bitterness of sectarian spirit is 
fast disappearing. We are not so much concerned about the 
name as the substance of our Review. And, if only it can be made 
a far more important factor in the theological thought and relig- 


ious life of our times, even essential to that large body appar- 
4 
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ently drifting away from, but yet not indifferent to these deep 
questions; if it can command the best contributions from the best 
liberal thinkers everywhere ; and if it can so increase its circula- 
tion as to be of much more influence in this land,— we shall have 
no hesitation to change its name or its form as time may make 
helpful; but, to these ends, we invite the continued aid and the 
deeper interest of all those who hold them dear. 

The purpose and the hope of Mr. Lowe in establishing this 
publication have been continued with no small degree of success. 
A careful examination of the contents of the Unitarian Review 
through twenty-two volumes reveals a hospitality to free inves- 
tigation, a carefulness of criticism, a rich scholarship, and a relig- 
ious life of which any denomination might be proud. Every 
question arising among us of social, ethical, political, or theologi- 
cal interest has been discussed boldly and thoughtfully, so as to 
command the attention of a far wider and more influential public 
than we could reasonably expect. ‘Among the contributors is a 
long list of writers of eminence and authority whose views are 
eagerly sought and widely quoted, not only at home, but abroad. 

We are not without hope that a work of wider scope and more 
important results opens to this Review, and this is confirmed by 
the encouraging words and promised assistance from every 
quarter. In assuming its general direction until some one less 
busy and more competent can be found to devote to it his whole 
time and gifts, we have to acknowledge the debt we owe to those 
who with so much faithfulness, ability, and personal sacrifice 
have had charge of it in the past, and especially to our co-laborer 
for several years, Prof. Henry H. Barber, now of Meadville, 
whose unwearied interest, wise judgment, broad spirit, careful 
scholarship, and earnest religious aim have helped carry to a 
larger issue what those before him planned. 

It is to be noticed that, without any such intention, the first 
article in the present number is by the same distinguished 
thinker who contributed the leading article to the first issue of 
the Review, upon “ Mysticism,” Prof. C. C. Everett, and the third 
article in this number by the writer of the second article in the 
first issue, upon “Symmetry in Space,” the learned ex-President 
Hill. 

It has been suggested by some that the day for periodicals 
devoted exclusively to theological and religious subjects has 
gone by, so largely has this province been invaded by the secular 
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journals, which welcome the popular discussions of all these 
questions; and especially has the time passed for any review 
which claims to be liberal beyond others, for all are zealous to 
be known as liberal, and sanction views which are thoroughly 
destructive of the systems of faith they nominally represent. 
We do not think these suggestions have any weight whatever. 
There are many popular matters of ethics and religion which, 
when treated by popular writers, the secular magazines are glad 
to receive ; but there remains a vast field of theological criticism, 
of comparative religion, of church history, doctrines, and life, 
of ethical and spiritual problems of vital interest to man, whose 
consideration is of ever-increfsing interest,—a field which can 
never be fully occupied except by periodicals and writers who 
make it their exclusive study. And, as a matter of fact, these 
magazines were never so well encouraged, never more ably con- 
ducted, never more influential, and, we believe, never received 
the aid of such thoughtful and reverent investigators. 

As to the point that all theological reviews are claiming to be 
progressive, we gratefully acknowledge that they are not only 
claiming to be, but actually are. They are carried by a spirit that 
is in the air which leads all religious controversies and principles 
to ever higher issues; but how long they can maintain a progres- 
sive attitude, with a subscription to creeds which are unprogres- 
sive, and which involve a denial of their present interpretation 
of religious truth which the age has forced upon them, remains 
for time to decide. The great historical fact is that denomina- 
tions drift slowly from their creedal moorings, and in this is our 
safety from perpetual unrest and sectarian strife; but there 
comes a day when we must be held to some degree of con- 
sistency, of clear vision and mental integrity, in our religious 
professions. We shall be glad of the time when the province 
of a theological journal is to discuss all social, moral, theological, 
and religious problems, with the single aim of reaching the 
highest truth and of being subservient to the holiest living. 
Until that time arrives there must be denominational distinc- 
tions, and we hope without sectarian bitterness. 
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RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 
AND NOTES. 


It is gratifying to note the free access which the student of 
theology who reads only English now has to the best theologicéal 
works written in Germany, the head-quarters of scientific thought. 
For example, the Theological Translation Fund Library is now 
entering on its thirteenth year of publication. Originating in 
1878, with such leaders of liberal thought in England as Tulloch, 
Jowett, Stanley, the two Cairds, Martineau, Picton, Cheyne, and 
Muir, it has aimed to present in our tongue the “best results of 
recent theological investigations on the continent, conducted 
without reference to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole 
purpose of arriving at truth.” Three volumes have been issued 
each year at a guinea; and already a number of works of the 
highest value have been translated, not always, indeed, too well. 
Kuenen’s Religion of Israel ; Keim’s History of Jesus of Naz- 
ara ; Baur’s Paul and his First Three Centuries of the Chris- 
tian Church; Ewald’s Commentary on the Prophets, on Job, 
and on the Psalms ; Zeller’s Acts of the Apostles ; Pfleiderer’s 
Paulinism ; Hausrath’s History of the New Testament Times ; 
Bleek’s Lectures on the Apocalypse, and the Brief Protestant 
Commentary on the New Testament Books,—are now in the 
hands of subscribers; and for the immediate future are promised 
E. Schrader’s work on the Old Testament and the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, and Pfleiderer’s notable Philosophy of Religion. A 
glance at this list will show the extreme value to the rational 
theologian of the above undertaking. The publishers, Williams 
& Norgate, and the projectors deserve the thanks and aid of all 
friends of sound theology.—— A valuable addition to such trans- 
lations is Mr. E. L. Houghton’s version of Prof. Eduard Reuss’ 
History of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament. Reuss 
is a more conservative theologian than most of those just named, 
and has found more favor with “evangelical” translators. His 
History of Christian Theology in the Time of the Apostles, a 
very able work, and his History of the Canon, have already found 
an English dress. Mr. Houghton has translated from the fifth 
enlarged German edition of 1874, and added numerous details of 
bibliography. Reass’ method is historical, and his view religio- 
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ecclesiastical, from the stand-point of moderate Orthodoxy. He 
declines, for example, to explain Panl’s conversion psychologi- 
cally, bat declares, on the other hand, that a compulsory mechan- 
ical transformation can satisfy no sound theology. The Epistles 
to Titus and Timothy are not genuine. Peter’s immediate par- 
ticipation in the First Epistle ascribed to him cannot be made 
entirely certain, but is highly probable; while, concerning the 
Second, the Charch has made its only positive mistake in the 
Canon. Hebrews is possibly from Apollos. A proto-Mark is the 
earliest gospel; while a proto-Matthew containing the logia was 
revised, at the earliest, in the last quarter of the first century. 
Toward the end, the Third Gospel was founded upon the proto- 
Mark and two or three other original documents, oral tradition 
accounting for the greater part of its peculiarities. The Apoc- 
alypse and the Fourth Gospel cannot be from the same hand. 
“The decision as to the authorship of the Fourth Gospel depends 
upon the judgment one may pass upon the delineation of the 
person of Jesus; and this will, for a long time yet, be individual 
and subjective.” On the side of the external argument, John’s 
authorship “is still, to the stricter criticism, a mere possibility.” 
——-For his new life of the great prison reformer, just out, enti- 
tled John Howard and his Friends, Dr. John Stoughton has had 
access to family documents unused before, and to correspondence 
of Howard with friends. The New Version of the Old Tes- 
tament will appear this spring under the same arrangements as to 
publication as the New Testament had. Rev. Dr. John Tul- 
loch’s collection of essays on Modern Theories in Philosophy and 
Religion will attract broad churchmen of all denominations. It 
deals with the great questions of contemporary thought: “Is 
there a spiritual world? Is there a metaphysical as well as a 
physical basis of life? Is Reason or Soul an entity, a life behind 
all other life?” The subjects of the essays, mostly from the 
Edinburgh Review, are Comte, Thorndale, Modern Science and 
Materialism, Pessimism, Morality without Metaphysics (Caro asa 
type), Religion without Metaphysics (Matthew Arnold, for exam- 
ple), Natural Religion (Seeley’s), Ferrier, and Back to Kant. Dr. 
Tulloch’s spirit may be known by his estimate of Dr. Martineau : 
“There is no Christian thinker of our time who has seen with a 
clearer eye the essential question between modern empiricism 
and spiritual philosophy, or who has more felicitously and 
powerfully, in many ways, maintained the cause of Christian 
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theism.” J. D. Morell, the well-known writer on mind, has 
written an Introduction to Mental Philosophy on the Inductive 
Method._— A. 8. Barnes & Co. have now ready a translation by 
Mrs. C. R. Corson of M. Paul Janet’s Hilements of Morals, a 
work on practical ethics, which well supplements his Theory of 
Morals translated last year.——M. Yves Guyot’s work on the 
Principles of Social Heonomy has come out in London.—— 
Eight chapters of Prof. Thorold’s masterly book on Work and 
Wages, the history of six centuries of English Labor, have been 
put into a small volume for popular circulation —— Max Maller’s 
Biographical Hesays, just issued in London and New York, are 
devoted to Rammohun Roy, Chunder Sen, Dayananda Sarasvati, 
the head of the orthodox Samaj, Julius Mohl, the distinguished 
French Professor of Persian, Charles Kingsley, and two young 
Buddhist priests who came from Japan to study Sanskrit with 
Maller at Oxford. The most novel matter in the book to the 
reader at all conversant with the Brahma Samaj will be the 
eighty pages of letters exchanged by Max Miller with Chunder 
Sen after the marriage of the latter’s daughter to the Rajah of 
Cutch Béhar. An illustrated edition of the Light of Asia has 
been lately published. Photographs of Buddhist sculpture and 
frescos found in ancient Indian ruins furnish most of the pictures, 
but the few landscape views are more properly illustrative of the 
poem. Tribner & Co. have ready a translation by Samuel 
Beal of the Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsiang’s Records of the 
Western World (A.D. 629), an interesting work to the scholar in 
Buddhism; and a Life of Buddha and the Early History of his 
Order, derived from Tibetan works, and followed by notices on 
the early history of Tibet, by W. Woodville Rockhill, a Secretary 
of the United States Legation in China (issued here by Osgood). 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World is in its twenty-fifth 
thousand.— A new volume of sermons, by R. W. Dale, D.D., is 
entitled Laws of Christ for Common Life. Mr. John Rae, au- 
thor of Contemporary Socialism, has published a study of Martin 
Luther, Student, Monk, Reformer.——Maimonide’s Guide of the 
Perplexed is ready in the English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library of the Tribners. This very elastic title includes a great 
variety of works, theological, philosophical, philological, ete.—— 
The second and third volume of the Life and Works of Gior- 
dano Bruno, and the remaining volumes of Schopenhauer’s World 
as Will and Idea, are in preparation —— Prof. Jowett has nearly 
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finished his translation of the Politics of Aristotle—— Dean 
Plumptre of Wells has written The Spirits in Prison, and Other 
Studies of the Life after Death.—— Prof. Montague Burrows’ 
little book on Wicliy’s Place in History is out in a new, revised 
edition—— The Letters of Canon Mozley are announced. 

Smith, Elder & Co. will publish a popular edition of God and the 
Bible. Matthew Arnold is reported, by the way, to have resigned 
his position as inspector of schools, in order to make an extended 
tour in this country. Macmillan & Co. publish another attempt 
at settling the relations between Religion and Science, by Fred- 
erick Temple, Lord Bishop of Exeter, formerly master of Rugby 
School, and one of the contributors to Essays and Reviews; a 
new volume of sermons by Dr. A. MacLaren, entitled A Year's 
Ministry (First Series); and Progressive Morality, an Essay in 
Ethics, by Rev. T. Fowler, author of books on Logic and editor 
of Bacon’s Novum Organon, now President of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford; a new volume of the valuable Cambridge 
Bible gor Schools is the Book of Job, edited with notes, intro- 
duction, and appendix, by Rev. A. B. Davidson, which T. K. 
Cheyne says will probably be ¢he standard work on Job.—— Schol- 
arship has suffered a great loss in the death of Stanislas Guyard, 
Oriental editor of the Revue Critique, at thirty-eight. He had 
published papers on Arabian Philology, Islamitic Doctrine, and 
Assyriology (in which he was an anti-Accadian), and a treatise 
on Arabic Metres. James Darmesteter succeeds him. The 
Empire of the Hittites, by William Wright, B.A., D.D., with 
decipherments of inscriptions by Prof. Sayce, a map by Col. 
Sir Charles Wilson and Capt. Conder, and a complete set of 
inscriptions by W. H. Rylands, F.S.A,, is praised by Mr. Glad- 
stone. The Spectator finds Dr. Réville’s Hibbert Lectures 
delightful reading, but more the work of an artist and an advo- 
cate than of a man of science or an historian. It thinks he over- 
looks the difficulties of applying evolution to religion, and is not 
sure that the Mexicans and Peruvians were independent of Asia, 
and that traces of an earlier monotheism may not be found. But 
Dr. Réville, it allows, had to give results only. Apart from a few 
disputed points, his book is a lucid account of the religious 
practices, rites, and beliefs of the peoples of Central America. 

A new History of Paganism in Caledonia, by T. A. Wise, M.D., 
treats, in its three books, of the Social Character of the Inhabi- 
tants of Caledonia, of Buddhism, its History and Tenets, and the 
History of Christianity in Pictland——~ The Atheneum praises as 
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a piece of thoroughly sound work Capt. R. C. Temple’s Legends 
of the Punjab, giving the originals of the metrical legends and 
the religious plays, or “ Mysteries,” of that region, with a literal 
translation and notes. Soon to be issued are the third volume 
of Rev. E. M. Wherry’s Comprehensive Commentary to the 
Quran; the Sankhya Aphorisms of Kapila, Ballantyne’s trans- 
lation, an entirely new edition, revised by Fitz~—Edward Hall; and 
the Ordinances of Manu, translated with an introduction by the 
late A. C. Burnell, completed and edited by E. W. Hopkins, 
Ph.D., of Columbia College.—— Leslie Stephen’s great national 
biographical dictionary will fill at least fifty volumes, issued at 
the rate of four a year. The first volume, covering part of the 
letter A, will be out this month. Miss Sophia Dobson Collet 
is collecting materials for a life of Rammohun Roy. Georg 
Ebers will soon publish a new novel entitled Serapis, the scene 
to be laid in Egypt at the time of the last struggle of Heathen- 
ism and Christianity and the fall of the Alexandrian Serapis——— 
The student of Lotze will rejoice in the prospect of soo pos- 
sessing all his most important works in English. The Clarendon 
Press has lately issued the two parts of his System of Philoso- 
phy which were completed by him, the Logic and the Meta- 
physic. The translation was proposed by the late Prof. T. H. 
Green, who himself rendered a part of the Metaphysic, and was 
to have revised and edited the whole work. It was intrusted 
after Prof. Green’s death to Bernard Bosanquet, Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, who has had the general supervision of the ver- 
sion. Lotze hoped that the designation “System of Philosophy” 
would “ not be supposed to indicate the same pretensions which 
it was wont to herald in times gone by. It is obvious that I 
can propose to myself nothing more than to set forth the entirety 
of my personal convictions in a systematic form,” giving “a co- 
herent view of the world bearing the character of completeness.” 
The Logic is divided into three books, treating of Thought, 
Investigation, and Knowledge; while the three divisions of the 
Metaphysic are Ontology, Cosmology, and Psychology. Lotze 
left no material for the third volame— which was to discuss the 
main problezns of Practical Philosophy, Austhetic, and the Philoso- 
phy of Religion — sufficiently advanced for publication, except a 
paper'on the Principles of Ethics, printed in Nord und Sad in 
June, 1882. The deficiency will be partly supplied, however, by 
the Grundziige der Aisthetik, der Praktischen Philosophie, und 
der Religion-Philosophie, companion volumes to the Outlines of 
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Metaphysic dictated to Students, which Prof. George T. Ladd, 
of New Haven, has just translated and Ginn Brothers & Heath, 
of Boston, have published. A translation of the Mikrokosmus, 
begun by Miss Elizabeth Hamilton, daughter of Sir William 
Hamilton, and completed by Miss Jones, a graduate of Girton 
College, will probably appear this year. 

Among later German publications, we note as of interest to 
theologians,— the appearance of the Second.Part of L. Seinecke’s 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, treating the period from the Exile 
to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans; an edition of 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles from Oscar Gebhardt and 
Adolf Harnack, with essays on the history of the constitution 
and the laws of the primitive Church, and an appendix contain- 
ing a neglected fragment of the Teaching in an old Latin trans- 
lation. Late French works are M. Eugéne Veron’s Za Morale 
in the “ Bibliothéque des Sciences Contemporaines” (a library 
with a materialistic tendency) ; an edition of the Teaching from 
Prof. G. Bonet-Maury; the second volume of M. L. Agneese’s 
History of the Establishment of Protestantism in France from 
Francis I. to the Edict of Nantes ; M. Martin Phillipson’s Les 
Origines du Catholicisme moderne, la Contre-Revolution relig- 
ieuse au XVEF Siecle; the eleventh edition, revised by the 
author, and published by M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, of Victor 
Cousin’s History of Philosophy ; the fourth and last volume of 
M. Ernest Havet’s Le Christianisme et ses Origines, treating the 
New Testament. 

The French Revue de [ Histoire des Religions, now in its 
fifth year of publication, is an essential to the thorough stu- 
dent of ethnic religions. It is published bi-monthly, and edited 
by M. Jean Réville, with the assistance among others of Barth, 
Maspero, Renan, A. Réville, and C. P. Tiele. Its aim is purely 
historical, and everything of a dogmatical or polemical nature is 
excluded. The July-August number contains the beginning of 
a very full comparison of the Elysium of the Mexicans with 
that of the Celts by M. E. Beauvois, the first of two articles 
on the New Theosophy (an old foe of scholarship and science 
under a new face!) by M. Jules Baissac, and the usual full bibli- 
ography of all articles in contemporary periodical literature 
bearing on religion and theology. 

The Princeton Review for November has a fine article, by Mr. 
E. D. Mead, on “Emerson and the Philosophy of Evolution.” It 


is too little critical, however, of Emerson, who seems nowadays 
10 
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to be in need of rescue from his mere worshippers. Prof. Simon 
Newcomb contributes a rather ill-natured contrast of the “Two 
Schools of Political Economy,” in which he cudgels those who 
would limit the exorbitant pretensions of economists to explain 
our actual society, and to dictate the true course of reform. 
Prof. Mahaffy gives a supplement to his little book on Descartes, 
in the “ Philosophical Classics for English Readers” on Descartes 
and Theology. The readers of this able review will regret to 
see the brief notice on the cover to the effect that its publication 
ceases with the present number. It has maintained a high level 
of excellence, and its discontinuance will curtail the already 
limited field open to able thinkers of our country for the publi- 
cation of their best thought. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra for October is largely devoted to the 
Pentateuch. Prof. E. C. Bissell maintains the losing cause of 
the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy. Dr. Curtis sketches the 
work on the Pentateuch of Richard Simon, Leclerc and Astruc, 
whom he ranks together as constructive critics. Dr. Craven con- 
cludes, from a long examination of the Nicene doctrine of the 
homodusion, that Athanasius did not regard the term as involv- 
ing the doctrine of the numerical oneness of the divine sub- 
stance, but used it to designate specific oneness. Prof. Potwin 
compares in detail the vocabulary of the Teaching with those of 
the New Testament and the Epistle of Barnabas. In the “Book 
Notices,” Prof. Toy’s Quotations receives praise for its scholar- 
ship, but much blame, as was to be expected, for its conclusions. 
The price of the Bibliotheca has been reduced to three dollars 
per year. 

With the December number, the Andover Review closes its 
first year. Its success has been great; and it seems destined to 
take a permanent place in periodical literature, after the charm 
of novelty is over. How far “progressive” and “Orthodoxy” 
are reconcilable terms, the readers of the Review have yet to 
learn; but it is already evident that Andover cares more for 
progress than for the bare name of Orthodoxy. Rev. F. H. 
Johnson, for example, in the present issue continues his series 
of articles on Evolution with one on the “Evolution of Con- 
science,” which he vigorously affirms, even rebuking Martineau 
for asserting the unmorality of the world below man. The evo- 
lution, indeed, is properly not from, but on a lower state, a grad- 
ual communication of fresh moral power and life to the animal 
instinets. My “complex conscience is in part an inheritance 
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which has come to me as the result of ages of conflict and expe- 
rience, assisted by revelation; and it is in part a thing of my own 
making, for which I am responsible. The moral sense on which it 
rests is as absolute and sacred as God himself.” The Review 
continues its severe diagnosis of New England life with an 
article, somewhat crude indeed, but sufficiently true to facts, 
on “ Literacy and Crime in Massachusetts,” by George R. Stet- 
son. The writer quotes statistics to show that the number of 
imprisonments to the thousand among our native population has 
more than doubled in the last thirty years, while Rev. Mr. Dike 
has shown that the proportion of divorces to the number of mar- 
riages and to the population has increased almost as much. 
Such facts show a decadence in public and private morals, to 
which we should earnestly oppose all the resources of moral and 
industrial training. Rowland G. Hazard’s essays on Man as a 
Creative First Cause receives a long and favorable notice; and 
the Divine Authority of the Bible, by Prof. George F. Wright 
of Oberlin, is very sharply condémned for its ignorance and 
absurd blunders. 

The Modern Review for October is an able number of this 
always scholarly and independent periodical. The notable arti- 
cles are on “ Ezekiel,” by Dr. Kuenen;'a keen reply to Herbert 
Spencer’s pamphlet on the “Man versus the State,” by R. A. 
Armstrong, under the title “ Liberal or Socialist?” and, above all, 
a long address by W. B. Carpenter on “The Argument from 
Design in the Organic World,” which he reconsiders in its rela- 
tion to the doctrine of Evolution and Natural Selection. “The 
real result,” Dr. Carpenter maintains, of Darwin’s “scientific 
work has been to effect for Biology what they [Newton and La- 
place] are well said by Dr. Whewell to have effected for astron- 
omy,—the ‘transfer of the notion of design and end from the 
region of facts to that of laws”” He emphasizes as a main 
point of the modern argument for design “the adaptiveness in 
the constitution of animals,”the capacity for making those changes 
which are so wonderful in their long result, and which are not 
accounted for by considering only the physical conditions around. 
In another direction, we can trace “the orderly sequence of 
variations following definite lines of advance.” This is illustrated, 
logically and pictorially by an outline of a memoir on the organ- 
ization of the Foraminifera. The conclusion reached is that sci- 
ence, “if rightly pursued, leads us only to a higher comprehen- 
sion” of the “ bright designs” of Deity. N. P. G 
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NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW YEAR. 


At this holiday season, we like to recall the memory of our for- 
mer editor, Rev. E. H. Sears, who departed from us early in the 
new year, leaving the sweet echo in our ears of the Christmas and 
New Year’s bells, which he so sweetly rang in the beautiful 
hymns which are sung in our churches. He has left also in our 
hearts a perennial life and faith in immortality, which he gained 
from long and loving communion with the Master. We bear 
in our remembrance, also, those in our household of faith who 
have left us the past year, and pray that the benediction of 
Heaven may rest with those who have watched them sorrowfully, 
as they passed beyond the gates. May the peace of God fall 
upon our Church and our home, and abide with us the coming 
year! 

THE DRAMA. 


It was with regret that we heard of Mr. Henry Irving’s 


departure from Boston in November last, and we shall cordially 
welcome him again to our city. All our arguments about the 
moral and intellectual uses of the theatre are as nothing com- 
pared with the presence on the stage of a real artist ; a conscien- 
tious student of nature, and, at the same time, a feeling soul that 
responds to the most subtle and delicate emotions of the poet, 
and dares to represent them in its own fashion. However much 
we may differ from Mr. Irving in his study of character, we 
know that his interpretation of a part is the result of patient 
application and reflection, based upon the best criticism of the 
past and illuminated by his own genius. 

No lecturer, critic, or essayist in this country has done so much 
as this noble actor to give our young people a love and apprecia- 
tion of Shakspere, and hold them spellbound by the pathos of 
his tragedy or enchanted with the delicate grace and wit of his 
charming comedies. 


BOOKS: FICHTE’S “SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE.” 
This is one of the books in Griggs’ “ Philosophical Series,” which 


these enterprising publishers have been bringing out in Chicago 
for two or more years past. This book is by Prof. OC. C. Everett, 
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of Harvard University, and therefore recommends itself. Prof. 
Everett, without intending to give us any Life of Fichte, really 
draws us to a consideration of his philosophy by the attractive 
little openings which he gives us into Fichte’s character, and the 
sketches which are thrown in in regard to his early life, tastes, 
and development. We learn a good many facts about Fichte 
which we had never got hold of before. We had always sup- 
posed him to be a man of great integrity. His noble saying — 
“Duty is immediate and imperative: it admits of no qualifica- 
tions”— shows how far removed he was from those vague philoso- 
phers, who are not sure even of the moral law. The manner in 
which he seemed to be reproducing Kant’s philosophy and 
eulogizing it, while he developed his new thought, was not very 
agreeable to Kant. Kant saw a man who was unconsciously, 
while admiring him, creating a system of his own. Whether 
Kant had any real jealousy of a philosopher who was one day 
to be liis peer, or whether he was simply out of sorts at seeing 
himself under lights and shades not of his own seeking, it is not 
easy to decide. 

Prof. Everett, in discussing Kant’s “ Categories,” soon plunges 
us into deep water. Fichte himself seems sometimes in his 
defence of Kant to be arguing against his own methods. His 
whole task he perhaps began to feel would have been easier, if 
he had cut his own philosophy out of new cloth at the beginning. 
He says: “ We must distinguish between minds that accept a sys- 
tem at second-hand and the mind that originally thought it out. 
Many an inconsequence could be accepted by the former that 
would be impossible to the latter. The man who had first 
framed a system, who had explored all its relations, ... must 
hold it as a unity.” 

Kant was confident that the relation between morality and 
religion was a necessary one, but he does not explain the rela- 
tion of goodness to happiness. Fichte, on the contrary, at the 
outset writes about the “Way to the Blessed Life,” and speaks 
of blessedness rather than of happiness. He insists upon a third 
absolute to Kant’s system: the first, the understanding, the sensu- 
ous world; the second, the reason, the moral world; the third, a 
common ground between, which Kant only recognizes, but Fichte 
states. Here was the key to his system, “the problem of the 
reduction of the world of the understanding and that of the reason 
to a common principle.” Prof. Everett here gives us an interest- 
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ing chapter upon his method of reasoning; that is, the speculative 
as opposed to the inductive. He states some of the objections to 
the speculative method, and then defends it on high philosoph- 
ical and ideal grounds. We cannot get away from the fact that, 
if we had never reasoned in this way, the world would be a 
mach meaner place than it is to-day; and Prof. Everett seems 
to imply this, when he hints that a conception of spiritual reali- 
ties cannot hurt the world as much as the absence of that belief. 

In answering Fichte’s question, “What really is?” Prof. 
Everett gives us a vigorous presentation of the world around us, 
the things which we think we see and feel, and presents some 
lively illustrations of our illusions in regard to color, sound, etc. 
The next three or four chapters take us into the region of “the 
I and the Me and the Not-Me. Fichte starts with the I; that 
is, conscious intelligence. This intelligence is limited, but not 
final: it can push forward into the infinite. Here is the basis 
of i's faith in immortality. The outward world is always invad- 
ing his personality. The Not-Me obstructs his freedom. But his 
destiny he sees is independent of what is foreign to himself. 
His goal is eternal. Immortality is in the I. It depends on no 
outside power, but on the activity of the soul.” Thus, we have 
Fichte’s final position,— critical idealism. He differs from the 
Stoics in this: they failed to recognize the limitation of the 
individual. But our limitation is our opportunity. They wished 
to become God, not like God, who alone is unlimited. The 
striving, says Prof. Everett, is very important to the whole 
system; and he gives this point careful attention. In succeeding 
chapters, we have a clear statement of the deduction of mental 
processes, such as Perception, Thought, Reason, the World of 
Objects, its Relation to the I, the Longing for Change, Space, 
Time, the Longing for Harmony, the Moral Law, Absolute Har- 
mony. Fichte developed at length his Philosophy of Religion. 
We all remember the bracing effect of his early publication on 
The Dignity of Man, Perhaps Channing may have drawn 
some of his best inspiration from it. Fichte does not use any of 
the ordinary arguments for the existence of God. “He who is 
sure of the moral life,” he says, “is as sure of God as of his own 
consciousness. He who has felt the life of God in the soul needs 
no argument to prove the reality of the Divine Being.” Yet 
Fichte was in his time charged with being an atheist. - 

Prof. Everett, in a fine comparison of Fichte with Schopen- 
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hauer, says that “both recognized the manifestation of the higher 
Will, but Fichte’s Will presses forward to an ideal, Schopen.- 
hauer’s Will had no such ideal. Fichte differed, too, from Hegel 
in this, that his morality was in the end love. Hegel was master 
in the world of thought, Fichte in that of love.” 


The story called Heidi, translated from the German of Jo- 
hanna Spyri by Louise Brooks, and published by Cupples, Upham 
& Co., is a charming book for children; and grown people may 
enjoy the fresh, breezy atmosphere of the story, which affects us 
like a breath from the mountains it describes, leading us for a 
time away from crowded and hurrying civilization irto the sim- 
ple, beautiful life of nature. The child carries sunshine wher- 
ever she goes; and the scenery around her in the lonely but 
cheerful cottage, the sunrise and sunset, the mountain goats, the 
homely peasant life with its simple pleasures and sorrows,— all is 
drawn by the hand of one who must have tasted its charms 
through her own experience. The book is published in tasteful 
style with beautiful type, and is sold for the benefit of the kin- 
dergarten department of the School for the Blind, South Boston. 


PHILANTHROPIC WORE. 


The Report of the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union 
for the year ending May, 1884, is before us. We can say noth- 
ing more than we have already said of the admirable work done 
by this noble organization, of which Mrs. A. M. Diaz is the pres- 
ident. It is now incorporated with the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, and has, we trust, a long career of usefulness before it. 
The reports of their industrial department, their reading-room, 
their social entertainments, their religious meetings on Sunday 
afternoons, and their protective system for women wronged by 
the loss of their earnings,—all show us the work that is being 
done by this Union; and we recommend our friends to encourage 
it by their sympathy and pecuniary help. 

Rev. Mary A. Safford, of Humboldt, gives us good tidings 
from her church at Humboldt, Ia. Her Sunday-school num- 
bers seventy-five, and they have teachers’ meetings every week. 
The church was filled to overflowing a recent Sunday, on the 
occasion of the annual Harvest Festival. We have also reports 
from the director of the Woman’s Auxiliary Conference, in 
Essex County, Miss P. M. Waldo. The four branches in Salem 
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have carried on correspondence with other societies, and awak- 
ened many activities. Miss Waldo says, in the midst of their 
successes: “We find it hard to rouse the interest of women in 
our noble work. Why should not the women take hold and do 
their part in the missionary field as well as in any other work? 
We have such a glorious faith we ought to be stirred to do 
greater works. If only our women, young and old, could realize 
their opportunities! The field is white for harvest, and where 
are the reapers?” 


GLEANINGS. 


The English Jnguirer gives us an interesting sketch of the late 
Mr. Fawcett and his noble life. Most of the journals speak with 
admiration of the heroism of this blind man who made himself so 
distinguished in his country’s services, Mr. Hopps, in the Zruth- 
Seeker, has a valuable article on “Over-pressure in Education.” 
These journals report the election of a Jew, Mr. Israel Hart, as 
mayor of Leicester,—a noteworthy event in a town which totally 
excluded the Jews in its earlier history. Dr. Temple’s Bampton 
Lectures, says the Christian World, are now read with pleasure 
“by a public which thirty years ago would have prosecuted him 
for heresy. His Christianity is now recognized as alive and 
progressive.” Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. have brought out 
this past season a large volume, called The Woman Question in 
Europe. Miss F. P. Cobbe writes the preface; and many able 
writers, both women and men, have contributed to its pages. 
Mr. Ruskin, in his lectures at Oxford on “The Pleasures of 
Faith,” combats Dean Stanley’s idea that “the age of faith was 
an age of poetry, and an artless and childish age.” With all due 
admiration for Mr. Ruskin’s genius and high thought, we should 
rather have the Dean for our leader at the present day. M. de 
Pressensé, in his account of the Pastoral Conference of the 
French Church at Nimes, thinks there is a possibility of recon- 
ciling the two wings, “as the Evangelical School has thrown off 
the trammels of a narrow Orthodoxy.” This is cheering news 
at the beginning of the new year from a man so much identified 


with that party as M. de Pressensé. 
Marraa P. Lows. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ATHEISM IN PHrLosopny, AND OTHER Essa‘vs.* 


The “ Other Essays,” in this book of Dr. Hedge’s, fill more of its pages 
than those specifically devoted to “ Atheism in Philosophy,” a fact to be 
emphasized at the outset, that an adequate idea may be formed of the 
rich and varied contents of the volume. While ample space is given to 
Epicurus, Arthur Schopenhauer, and Von Hartmann, as representatives 
of the atheistic side of speculation, quite as large is devoted to Leibniz, 
Kant, and Augustine; and, besides, short papers are included on 
“Trony,” “Fetichism,” “Genius,” and the “Lords of Life.” It goes 
without saying that these compact results of life-long study from a man 
of the intellectual weight and mastery of the art of statement of Dr. 
Hedge are of permanent value. 

In his treatment of each of the world-famous philosophers presented 
to the reader, Dr. Hedge begins with a biographic sketch, and then pro- 
ceeds to a criticism of the philosopher’s especial system. Loudly as 
many speculative thimkers have cried out against the idea of their 
personal characteristics having any vital causal connection with the 
results of their abstract thought, the settled judgment of all clear-eyed 
men of to-day is that such characteristics exert an enormous influence, 
and, in fact, largely determine the nature of the thinker’s outlook on the 
universe. In truth, the chief interest felt by many minds of the present 
in systems of philosophy lies in becoming vitally apprised exactly how 
the world looks to men of an optimistic or pessimistic, a loving or 
misanthropic, an heroic or cowardly temperament, given the fact in 
addition that the sharers in these subjective qualities are at the same 
time endowed with an intellectual force and subtlety adequate to mass- 
ing a vast range of data, and building them up into an imposing struct- 
ure of thought. Now, of these biographic sketches by Dr. Hedge, it is 
hard to say too much in praise. They are masterly portraits, giving in 
each case the outward presentment and inward essence of the men they 
delineate. Nor is this by any means an easy thing to do in a limited 
space. It implies a sureness of eye that instinctively sees where the 
essential elements lie, and a perfect sense of proportion in subordinating 
these to one another. That Dr. Hedge has his favorites among his 
sitters is quite as likely as with other portrait painters. But he never 
shows it or is led aside from trying to do sympathetic justice — dimples, 
warts, and all—to those he uses his brush on. The amusing vanity of 
Epicurus as an autodidaktos, or self-made man; his superior aversion to 
profound and systematic study; his amiable enjoyment of friendship, 

* Atheism én Philosophy, and Other Essays. By Frederic Henry Hedge. Boston; 
Roberts Brothers. 1884, 
uu 
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quiet, and perennial picnics of talk; his kindness, humanity, contentment ; 
his success in living the kind of intellectual, genial, temperate, and care- 
free life he insisted on as the supreme end of man,—all these and the 
other traits of the philosopher are presented in a way not only to throw 
light on his system, but to make the reader sympathetically feel why 
this system should have been so gratefully welcomed by an immense 
class of kindred minds. Equally successful are the portraits of Kant 
and Schopenhauer. Indeed, it is a hard thing to draw a picture of either 
of these two that shall not set the first of them in a somewhat contempti- 
ble light, or awaken against certain of the moral characteristics of the 
second too harsh and repellent a judgment to be consistent with justice 
all round. In the case of Kant, Dr. Hedge has been pre-eminently suc- 
cessful. How great the temptation to witty caricature in the case of 
this particular sitter, Heine has shown clearly enough in his comparison 
of him to a grocer meant by nature to weigh sugar and who by chance 
had taken to weighing God. Indeed, Dr. Hedge emphasizes his own 
personal surprise and disappointment at finding on a visit to the vast 
collection of the busts of great Germans in the Walhalla that the 
especial bust of Kant was the most insignificant-looking of them all. 
But, none the less, he is never for a moment misled by the facts that the 
philosopher was but a Tom Thumb in size, and bristling with all kinds 
of old-bachelor oddities and valetudinarian theories, to lose sight of 
what an imperial intellect, lofty moral character, and disinterested 
benevolence tabernacled in that little body. Thorough-going respect 
and veneration are secured for his subject by making the colossa! intel- 
lect and adamantine character of the man the preponderant impression 
left on the mind. 

Jn passing on from the especial biographic sketch with which Dr. 
Hedge in each case prefaces his exposition and criticism of the system of 
the philosopher in question, a very living idea is carried by the reader to 
help his own consideration of such system. What sort of a man, and 
dominated by what peculiar temperament, experience of life, attractions 
and repulsions of feeling and habit, is now to settle the problem of the 
universe after his own peculiar fashion, is clearly before him. The 
reader may be no philosopher himself, but he will feel eager to learn 
how things looked to such a man. And, toward this end, no better book 
can be named as a helpful guide. The power of statement is every- 
where masterly. Nota sentence is to be found that does not convey a 
clear idea. It is Schopenhauer, Leibniz, Kant, boiled down. What 
Schopenhauer meant by the “ Will” and by the “ Will to Live,” and to 
what tremendous forces in nature these terms point; what Leibniz 
meant by his system of individual, self-determined monads, and of the 
immense part something kindred, at least, to them plays in the universe ; 
what Kant meant by pure speculative reason and its functions, by practi- 
cl reason and its common-sense demands, by the categorical imperative 
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of conscience,— all these ideas are so clearly expounded and lighted up 
with such illustrations, scientific, historical, literary, that there is no 
excuse for saying they are not brought within the grasp of any mind of 
fairly adequate training. Indeed, these expositions incline one to doubt 
the maxim, “There is no royal road to learning.” Such a world of 
hidden work has gone into them that it is to be feared the vanity of 
many a reader will be unduly excited at his own perspicacity, to the risk 
of blinding him to the debt of gratitude he owes the author. 

It were greatly to be wished that more men of average culture might 
address themselves to getting acquainted with the thought of the great 
speculative minds of the world. Such persons are in general repelled by 
the bulk «f the volumes in which these thinkers have turied their 
conceptions, and by the bristling terminology in which they have too 
frequently couched them. Indeed, it costs the labor of a lifetime thor- 
oughly to master, in all their details, the works of four or five such 
Titans. Still, after all, it remains true that the original contribution 
any one of these has made to the actua! progress of human thought or to 
a profounder view of the universe can be stated by a real master of 
exposition within the compass of fifty pages, and there fortified by all 
the essential arguments adduced for it. The men for whom philosophy 
performs the most signal service are not the mere mousing bookworms 
who spend profitless years over technicalities. On the contrary, they are 
more often the men of native vigor of intellect, versed in affairs, and yet 
eager after guiding principles, who, getting-hold of a broad generaliza- 
tion, see it in continually fresh lights through their own quickness of 
observation and reflection. Our own country is full of such men, who, 
for simple lack of the outlook they might gain from a temporary grapple 
with the thought of really profound thinkers, remain all their lives crude 
and half-baked. Now, for men of this class,— the class, perhaps, of all 
others a man of vigorous intellect would like best to address,— the 
book in hand is admirably adapted. It would help, for example, for his 
lifetime any one of this class to see how the riddle of the universe is 
read off by a man like Schopenhauer, and how gigantic a feat of mis- 
anthropic anthropomorphism — of the anthropomorphism of a powerful 
yet disintegrated intellect, of a will so blind, insatiate, and self-torturing 
as to plunge itself into wreck and misery at every turn— the system of 
the man really is. All the diminutive, manikin Schopenhauers around 
him in the world, whose name is legion,— the Schopenhauers minus the 
genius, imagination, and range of illustration, the incarnations of surg- 
ing, self-devouring, insanely passionate will, unchecked by reverence, 
humility, and love,— would henceforth be clear to him in the logical 
workings of their natures. Equally, again, would it help for his life- 
time the man of this class who should master all that Dr. Hedge has to 
tell him about the life and the doctrine of Leibniz. If this miracle of mul- 
tifarious genius, this universally related man, this diviner of the secret 
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things of numbers, science, politics, language, archeology, history, relig- 
ion, was not his own original revelation to himself of the monad, the 
spiritual molecule with the whole of creation at once mirrored in it and 
active in it, then no man eyer suggested anything to his own mind. 
That Spinoza’s passive contemplation of the All, devouring and annihi- 
lating the individual, should ever furnish ground-plan enough for a 
philosophy of this endlessly restless, myriad-formed, acting and reacting 
“universe, to satisfy the intellectual temperament of a Leibniz, such 
reader will see at a glance would be as impossible a thing as that the 
world-view of Buddha would ever satisfy Julius Cesar. Still, again, 
when such imaginary reader —and it is to be fairly hoped that this book 
of Dr. Hedge’s will translate many such from pctentialities into actuali- 
ties —shall once come to a careful reading of the life and thought of 
Immanuel Kant, so marvellously clear an exposition will he find before 
him that his chief moral peril will lie in a too contemptuous estimate of 
the minds of all forerunners who have pronounced Kant an obscure writer 
and difficult to understand. Nowhere else will he be made so to feel the 
inherent nature of the strife between pure, naked reason in its remorse- 
less, logical working and those demands of the moral nature that cry out 
for God, moral freedom, and immortality. Satisfied whether he be or 
not with Kant’s reconciliation of the conflict, he will yet so reverence 
the sublime moral nature in the man which made him practically cry, 
“Though the sword of pure reason slay God, yet will I trust in him 
forever,” as to gain an enhanced sense of the validity of that region of 
the mind in which the stronghold of religious faith has ever lain. 

In all that has been said in this inadequate notice of Dr. Hedge’s 
book, it is evident it has been looked at from a particular point of 
view ; namely, as a work eminently fitted to furnish invigorating mental 
food to men and women who want to grasp the most fundamental doc- 
trines of philosophy and to get at their bearings on actual thought and 
life. Just in this point do its highest worth and originality seem to 
lie. It is not a mere manufactured account of the lives and thoughts of 
the great men to whom the majority of its pages are devoted, but an 
organic and vital book, full of the insight, original criticism, historic 
learning, religious feeling, imagination, and humor of its author. 
Indeed, as to this last item of humor, so delicate is the flavor and so 
illuminating the quality of it, that one would gladly commend the 
writer toa less prudent husbandry of his resources. While there are 
histories enough of philosophy to satisfy the most omnivorous students, 
this book occupies an independent position of its own. It is especially 
adapted to commend philosophy to a class of strong minds too wont to 
despise it; to make it look to them interesting, instructive, and elevat- 
ing; to ally its teachings with history, practical morals, and religion ; 
to infuse reverence for the mighty thinkers of the race, and scorn for the 
narrow, material Philistinism of the day; in a word, to command intel- 
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lectual respect for philosophy, and make ignorance of its teachings no 
longer respectable. F. T. 


Tomas CARLYLE.* 


The biographies of Thomas and Jennie Welsh Carlyle are now complete 
in seven volumes, numbering in all about twenty-five hundred pages. 
The concluding volumes sustain the interest of the preceding, if they 
are not the most interesting of the series. The course which Mr. Froude 
has taken is much more satisfactory than the course which he originally 
intended to pursue. This was to make the memoirs of Mrs. Carlyle 
serve as the biography of Thomas from 1835 until her death, and then 
to add a volume on his few remaining years, the period of his decline, 
which added nothing memorable to his work or fame. Abandoning this 
foolish notion, Mr. Froude has, in these concluding volumes, taken up 
the story of Carlyle’s life where he dropped it in the first two volumes 
of his biography, so that, in those and these, we now have a complete 
biography of Carlyle; and the Reminiscences and Memorials of Mrs. 
Carlyle are remanded to the place of mémoires pour servir. 

The volumes now in hand cover all the more important of Carlyle’s 
productions, with the exception of Sartor Resartus. In 1835, he was 
writing the French Revolution, the first volume of which was burned 
in manuscript through the carelessness of J. S. Mill. No other single 
event in Carlyle’s experience was so tragical as this, and nothing ever 
more became him than his way of bearing it. After the French Revolu- 
tion came Chartism and Past and Present, then Cromwell, then Latter Day 
Pamphlets, then the most temperate and beautiful of all his books, the 
Life of Sterling; after which, he went down into “the valley of the 
shadow of Frederick,” as his poor Jennie called it, for about eleven 
years. In his letters and his journal, we are made present at the genesis 
and exodus of all of these in their succession; and Mr. Froude ventures 
upon a few pages of sympathetic criticism of each in turn. Carlyle did 
not mistake his man when he chose Froude for his biographer. There 
is probably not another English writer of ability who would have stood 
by him so resolutely through thick and thin. He out-Carlyles Carlyle 
in his brutality. To the Latter Day Pamphlets, he is vociferous with his 
Amens. It is only when Carlyle assumes a softer voice that he objects,— 
as to the Edinburgh Address, which some of us have thought one of 
the greenest leaves in his great leader’s crown. So, in the later politics 
of England, he applauds every °.pression of Carlyle’s contempt for 
Gladstone and the li)»erai party, every expression of his preference for 
the actor Beaconsfield. In general, the editing and incidental comment 
of Mr. Froude are all that could be wished. The choice and grouping 
of his material are such a3 we should expect from his known habit of 


"© Thomas Carlyle. A History of his Life in London, 1834-1881. By James Anthony 
Froude, M.A, New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 
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writing, his lively sense of the dramatic and the picturesque in litera- 
ture and life. As for the intimacy of the disclosures to which we are 
admitted here, as in the previous volumes, his excuses, many times 
repeated, are perhaps sufficient. So far as Carlyle is concerned, there 
may be nothing here which he would not have allowed. But, as the 
French lady’s wishes were not consulted when she was born, so were 
not Mrs. Carlyle’s when she died. Had they been, it may be that she 
would have objected to the public exhibition of her bleeding heart, in 
order that her husband might do public penance for his thoughtlessness. 
Her penance is not less. One feels in these last volumes that Carlyle 
was sinned against almost as much as sinning. That Mrs. Carlyle had 
a tongue like a cat, that took off the skin at a touch, we can easily 
believe. Moreover, while Carlyle was uniformly tender in his letters,— 
they are the tenderest ever written,— Mrs. Carlyle was often sharp 
enough. Doubtless, she had much reason to be in the Lady Ashburton 
affair. It is really pitiful to see Carlyle led like a growling bear in the 
triumph of this lady, and insisting on dragging Mrs. Carlyle along with 
him. This was the cause of all the trouble,— not any foolish jealousy, 
but that Lady Ashburton, making it plain that she cared little for Mrs. 
Carlyle on her own account, would not let her alone. Carlyle’s obtuse- 
ness in this episode was truly wonderful. No wonder that Mrs. Carlyle 
sometimes imagined that his letters were written for his biographer, 
their tenderness had so little counterpart in his persistent disregard for 
her just pride and decent self-respect. 

The general impression of Carlyle which we receive from these vol- 
umes is more favorable than that. produced by any of the earlier 
volumes. Of groanings that can be uttered there is certainly no lack. 
As wearisome as ever is the endless strain: “On the whole, no mortal 
of the slightest interest or value to me.” Worst of all is his contempt- 
uous patronage of men of proved ability, his equals, some of them, if 
not his superiors. Thus, Louis Blanc is “a good little creature” and 
Mazzini “a beautiful little man, to me very wearisome”; Emerson, 
“a spiritual son of mine, but gone into philanthropy and other moon- 
shine.” Ability to appreciate Carlyle and to agree with him were his 
final tests of others’ quality. But, for all the arrogance and indigestion, 
there is abundance here to charm and satisfy. It comes out in his 
relations to Erskine and Sterling, in his letters to his mother, to his 
wife, and to his brother John, whom it is difficult to identify with the 
John of the memorials and earlier biography. Everywhere there is 
the characteristic humor, the rugged force and tender beauty of the 
man. ‘There are bits of picturesqueness that have never been surpassed. 
Had he written the Exodus from Houndsditch,— that is, from historical 
Christianity,— which he wanted to, but dared not, hardly would Mr. Cook 
have imagined him chanting the Athanasian creed? Here, as in his 
books, we shall go to him in vain for any systematic thought. What 
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he has for us is a boisterous humor, the profoundest sentiment of awe 
and reverence, a passion for sincerity and honest work, a power of vivid 
presentation which is unique in literature. The children of his mind 
were conceived in agony and born of bitter pains, but they are worth 
the cost. Fretful and furious to the last degree, his personality and 
work are of a quality that insures the interest and admiration of an 
increasing multitude of men, to whom, although the scientific teaching 
of the time is much, it is not all. J. W. C. 


Tue Continuity or CaristiAn THouGHT.* 


The attitude of modern theology in respect of its immediate history is 
sending earnest men on all sides to search for its ground of authority in 
a history more remote. They feel sure that that which is new and vital 
must have a historic value for the future; and, to insure-this, it must 
also have a historic ground in the past. This leads naturally to the Phi- 
losophy of History,— a new thing in ecclesiastical inquiry since the time 
of Baur; and this drives the mind back upon the ultimate forms of phi- 
losophy as they are applied in human experience, making Ecclesiastical 
History the study of human needs endeavoring to express themselves, as 
Religion is human need realizing itself. Prof. Allen has produced a 
book which makes valuable contribution to this department of study. 
This book is the published lectures of the year 1883, delivered upon the 
John Bohlen foundation. The deed of trust instituting that foundation 
takes, as the model to be in some degree’ followed, the similar founda- 
tion at Oxford, on which, for more than a century, lectures have been 
delivered upon Christian evidence and kindred themes. Nothing could, 
however, more completely manifest the changed method in all such dis- 
cussion than to place this product of the “ Bohlen Trust” over against 
any except the later lectures of the “Bampton” Course. The contrast 
would represent so great a change as almost to constitute a new science. 

Prof. Allen has conceived his task to state the “ Continuity of Christian 
Thought” in a very broad fashion. And this breadth is not simply a vin- 
dication of the Greek Fathers, to whom may be referred in some degree 
the “ Renaissance of Theology in the Nineteenth Century,” but it isa 
stand for the teachers that went before the Greek Fathers,— the Greek 
philosophers, who dealt with human nature without being diverted from 
their argument by a necessity to compare views with authorities or 
Scriptures and maintain an accordance with something outside human 
nature. How much above the Latin stand-point in theology Prof. Allen 
elevates the Greek may be gathered from this forecast in the introduction : 
“There is hardly a point on which there is to-day a disposition to diverge 
from the traditional theology, which has not been anticipated by the 
"© The Continuity of Christian Thought. A Stady of Modern Theology in the Light 
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Greek Fathers. None of the individual tenets, which have so long been 
the objects of dislike and animadversion to the modern theological mind, 
formed any constitvnt part of Greek theology. The tenets of original 
sin and total depravity, as expounded by Augustine and received by 
Protestant churches from the Latin church; the guilt of infants, the 
absolute necessity of baptism in order to salvation, the denial of the 
freedom of the will, the doctrine of election, the idea of schism in the 
divine nature which required a satisfaction to retributive justice before 
love could grant forgiveness, the atonement as a principle of equivalence 
by which the sufferings of Christ were weighed in a balance against the 
endless sufferings of the race, the notion that revelation is confined 
within the book guaranteed by the inspiration of the letter or by a line 
of priestly curators in Apostolic descent, the necessity of miracles as the 
strongest evidences of the truth of a revealed religion, the doctrine of 
sacramental grace and priestly mediation, the idea of the Church as 
identical with some particular form of ecclesiastical organization,— these 
and other tenets which have formed the gist of modern religious contro- 
versy find no place in the Greek theology and are irreconcilable with its 
spirit.” 

The author certainly has enumerated the crucial points of modern 
controversy with great clearness. When one therefore finds an advocate 
of the Greek theology declaring that none of these enter into it and 
that they are in process of repudiation by the present time, the infer- 
ence is easy that the progress of theology in the present time is a re- 
statement of the cardinal positions of the Fathers of the Greek Church. 
These Fathers, according to our author, stood for two facts in religious 
thought more than for all others,—the Immanence of God and the 
supreme expression of God’s Immanence in the Incarnation. This gives 
the working basis of the author of this suggestive volume. The reader 
is not therefore surprised to find the work dedicated “to Dr. Phillips 
Brooks,” and to find the author claiming an indebtedness to Neander, 
Baur, Maurice, and Dorner which makes it difficult for him to say what 
is theirs and what his own. These are indications of a Broad Church 
view, which will. make Prof. Allen’s work welcome to a large circle of 
students. Whether this projection of thought has been well sustained 
will be open to debate. There will not be wanting those who will feel 
that sometimes the author idealizes in his portraiture and reads a mean- 
ing into the writings of the Fathers whose deliverances he summarizes. 
It will be questioued whether Justin preserves to us in his “writings 
a@ monument to that earlier, purer type of Christianity when priesthood 
and altar, temple and sacrifice, were regarded as having been abolished 
in Christ.” 

It will be questioned by others whether Prof. Allen has not too 
much exalted Origen as an example of a “truly great theologian, the 
study of whose life is of special value to-day as a corrective against 
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that tendency to underrate dogma in our reaction from outgrown 
dogmas.” Certainly, Origen was a laborious, much-enduring, and 
liberal teacher; but it must be remembered that the arraignment of his 
doctrinal teaching was not exclusively outside that Greek thought 
which contributes, in the author’s view, to the “Continuity of Christian 
Thought.” 

In one point, most liberal thinkers will agree with Prof. Allen,— 
the unqualified condemnation of the position of Arius as in contrast to 
that of Athanasius. But the agreement will be for a different reason. 
Athanasius saved the thought of the Christian Church undoubtedly 
from @ dualism which would have been fatal to the nature of man in 
its correspondence with the divine nature, but saved it only to enclose it 
in @ new confinement, where it remained long before learning that the 
Son, being of the “same substance” with the Father, revealed one 
universal humanhood penetrated by an unbroken presence of the 
Divine. To those who take this view, the following passage respecting 
Athanasius will seem in the nature of an anti-climax: “The external 
events of his time developed in him a character not seen in the Church 
before,— that of the statesman or ecclesiastical politician, whose object 
it was not to attain martyrdom, but triumph, who exposed himself to 
danger in order to secure success, who fought in order to conquer. It 
is sometimes forgotten in ecclesiastical circles, where it most needs to be 
remembered, that he fought not only the world in the shape of an 
intriguing imperial court, but his hardest conflicts were with the Church 
itself, his greatest victory over the Oriental bishops arrayed against 
him in a large majority. His name stands for the encouragement of 
those who resist the Church in the interest of some higher truth which 
it has not yet learned to appreciate. His experience illustrates that one 
man standing out against the Church may be right and the Church may 
be wrong; and, further, his life demonstrates how at all critical mo- 
ments the faith takes refuge not in institutions, but in individual men. 
To Athanasius, with his clear insight and his unconquerable purpose, 
is it owing that the Church was saved to the doctrine of the Christian 
Trinity.” 

This is quoted, not simply because it seems an anti-climax to those who 
think moral qualities of more value than doctrinal theories or philosophic 
speculations, but also because it illustrates the one disappointment 
experienced in the handling of a great theme in a grand way. We are 
continually recalled to the tendency there is in the writing of Church 
History to write it for the sake of the Church rather than for the sake 
of the history. This is a surprise, when we consider the spirit of the 
times and the need of research in a scientific spirit and with a philo- 
sophic temper. But it must be remembered that almost all who make 
contributions to the study of Church History are led to such contribu- 
tions in the course of instruction under sectarian auspices and as 
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@ result of teaching younger men so surrounded by theological atmos- 
phere. The man who is delivered from the hindrance which comes 
with these limitations is to be congratulated. Prof. Allen often rises 
above his allegiance to the Church, and vindicates the true historical 
temper; but the flight is short,—his thought is a carrier pigeon and 
comes back to its home. One defect we cannot refrain from pointing 
out with surprise. Why does the author speak with contempt of “Jew- 
ish Deism”? So often does this phrase recur and with such manifest 
contempt that it must mean more than a simple desire to emphasize the 
failure of the Jewish mind in the time preceding Jesus to grasp 
the thought of the Immanence of God, and it must mean more than 
the reluctance to consider Christianity an outgrowth of Judaism or to 
content one’s self with the Church in Jerusalem when the Greek thought 
began with the Church of Alexandria. But when all allowance has been 
made for Jewish misconception respecting the relation of God to the uni- 
verse, when the tendency of the later rabbis to express their thought of 
Jehovah in terms too anthropomorphic has been conceded, still the 
personality of God, as taught in the sublimest flights of Hebrew poetry, 
and the nearness of Jehovah to his children, which penetrated with its 
beautiful imagery the older Hebrew writings, must still be regarded with 
attention in making any estimate of the philosophy of life which found 
expression in the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. And, instead of debas- 
ing the thought of God which was native to the Jewish mind by calling 
it Jewish Deism,— thus labelling it with the reproach of the eighteenth 
century,— would it not have been more true to our author’s purpose, if he 
had allowed to the Jew that Theism which was also the religion of Jesus, 
learned by him first in the village schools of the Fathers of the Jewish 
faith, and penetrated afterward by a force and a vitality which brought 
back in his words the glow of beauty which the older Hebrew poetry 
possessed? Whatever else we may call the founder of our religion, he 
was the revealer of God, and in terms of a pure Theism. Perhaps the 
way in which this word “Theist” has supplanted the old word “ Deist” 
may be one of the signs of the way in which Greek feeling asserts itself 
over Latin thought. 

We think that Prof. Allen has done scant justice to the origins of 
Christianity in his implied antagonism between Greek and Semitic 
thought. Both had a common ground in the Oriental habit of mind. 
The antithesis is not in its last remove between Greek and Latin, but 
between Oriental and Occidental, between Asiatic and European temper 
in theology. 

It is really difficult to bring one’s self to speak in any critical dissent of 
a volume so suggestive in its method of thought, laborious in its mate- 
rial gathered, and skilfully arranged. It cannot fail of interest to any 
reader who is alive to theologic thought in its historical aspects o1 
moved by the prophetic temper of the present time. The Bohlen Lect- 
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ures mark a real contribution to the philosophy of history, and will stir 
many a sluggish sectarian to movement beyond the accustomed channels 
of his thinking. If we cannot content ourselves to be left in the “ Nicene 
theology whither the return has already begun,” it is because we do not 
believe it is worth while to set sail for Europe and cast anchor on the 
Newfoundland Banks: we are still at sea. It is well to vindicate the 
superiority of the Greek thought as contrasted with the hard ecclesias- 
ticism of the later Latin domination. But we think that does not ful- 
fil the sentiment which Prof. Allen sets as the motto over the portal of 
his edifice: “ Aeterna sapientia, sese in omnibus rebus, maxime in hu- 
mana mente, omnium maxime in Christu Iesu manifestavit.” 

T. R. 3 


Tue Atconquin Lecenps or New ENGLAND.* 


A peculiar feature of this book is that it is “illustrated from designs 
scraped upon birch bark by an Indian,” the one facing the title-page 
“by Tomah Josephs, Indian Governor at Peter Dana's Point, Maine.” 
The author states that, when he began to collect this folk-lore, he 
expected to find very little of any kind, and perhaps nothing worth 
preserving. But he was amazed-at discovering that there existed 
among these tribes entirely by oral tradition a far grander mythology 
than that which has been made known to us by either the Chippewa or 
Iroquois Hiawatha Legends, and that this was illustrated by an incred- 
ible number of tales, though these Indians were few in number, sur- 
rounded by white people, and thoroughly converted to Roman Catholi- 
cism. These legends had been handed down from sire to son for many 
generations, as was evident from the ancient ideas contained in them, 
as well as from the tradition of the tribes. The legends contained in 
this work are those of the North-eastern Algonquins, called the 
Wabanaki, “including the Passamaquoddies and Penobscots of Maine, 
and of the Micmacs of New Brunswick.” The writer has been simply 
a collector and preserver of materials for others to use. He does not 
choose to build up any theory upon the materials which he has, much to 
his surprise, collected. He leaves theorizing to others, and very wisely. 
Only, here and there, he drops a hint or makes a suggestion upon some 
legend, which enables one to see how easily the crudest theories might 
be framed or the most incredible hypotheses be built up. He finds much 
which corresponds with the “myths of the Eskimo, and even with those 
of the Finns, Laplanders, and Samoyedes.” But he does not venture on 
.any affirmative opinion about the origin of these legends, but leaves 
others to draw their own conclusions. Our author has collected more 
than two hundred of these legends with the assistance of several friends, 

* The Algonquin Legends of New England, or Myths and Folk Lore of the Mic- 
mac, Passamaquoddy, and Penobscot Tribes. By Charles G. Leland. Boston: 
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while “there are only forty-two of the Hiawatha Legends of Schoolcraft, 
out of which five books have been made by other authors.” 

Mr. Leland gives the names of the Indian authorities from which he 
received these legends. It must have been rather difficult to distinguish 
the pre-Columbian from later ones, but the author and his friends seem 
to have taken due care not to be led astray in theirselection. A few 
questions of antiquity and grounds of discrimination are discussed in 
the introduction, and the reader is brought face to face with the legends. 
Glooskap is the chief divinity, and holds about the same place in these 
legends that Hiawatha does in the legends collected by Schoolcraft, 
It would not edify the reader nor do justice to this medley of curious, 
whimsical, incongruous, amorphous, extravagant, disjointed stories, to 
quote one or two of them as specimens of the rest, nor simply to tell 
how beasts and men and brothers and sisters became parents of each 
other and of trees; how an anthrogyne fell in love with Glooskap and 
proved. a Xantippe; how turtles were transformed into men, and Gloos- 
kap vanquished a sorcerer by smoking tobacco; how he did lots of other 
things incredible and coarsely strange. Here are “Merry Tales of Loy, 
the Mischief-maker,” “The Unending Adventures of Master Rabbit,” 
“The Thunder Stories,” which are possible reading; “ How Two Girls 
were turned into Water-snakes,” which is impossible reading; and the 
“Origin of Black Snakes,” which is to be avoided. “The Partridge” 
stories are more savory. It would hardly be possible for the genius of 
Longfellow to weave out of these bits of tradition a poem as full of 
beauty and as free from repulsiveness as that of Hiawatha. No doubt 
there are abundant materials for the antiquarian, the ethnologist, the 
-anthropologist. Let them use them as the author wishes and designs ; 
and, if any one thinks he has a poetic genius such as the old alchemists 
dreamed they had to turn iron into gold, let him try his hand on the 
“ Origin of Black Snakes,” or, if that should prove too tough, he may try 
it on “ The Girl who married Mount Katahdin.” R. P. 8. 


OvuTLinEs OF METAPHYSIC.* 


Prof. Ladd has undertaken an excellently conceived task. He pro- 
poses to translate into a series of handbooks the outlines of the 
lectures given by Hermann Lotze from his Chair of Philosophy at the 
Universities of Géttingen and Berlin, These are not to be conclusions 
of some student of Lotze’s system of philosophy derived from these lect- 
ures, but the words and matter both are Lotze’s own. 

It is only within the year that the volumes of Lotze upon Logic and 
Metaphysic have appeared in English. These were issued in the excellent 
style which characterizes the work of the Clarendon Press. They were 

* Outlines of Metaphystc. Dictated portions of the Lectures of Hermann Lotze. 


Translated and edited by George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale College. 
Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 
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edited by Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, and are to be followed by a translation of the Mikrokosmus, 
Lotze’s greatest work. This project was set on foot by Prof. Green, 
of Oxford. When his death left the English school of Hegelians bereft, 
the work was taken up by those who were gathered about Prof. Green, 
and was carried thus far toward completion. These volumes, though 
accessible to a larger circle of readers than the difficult German editions, 
are still too voluminous and expensive for the largest number of 
students. The wants of these, even if they afterward are drawn to the 
more extended discussions of Lotze, will be met by the series taken in 
hand by Prof. Ladd. By arrangement with the German publisher of 
the Outlines, these small volumes will appear in the following order of 
translation by Prof. Ladd. The present volume on Metaphysic, which 
Lotze regarded as the basis of his system, will be succeeded by a similar 
volume of Outlines upon the Philosophy of Religion, then one upon 
Moral Philosophy. If the reception given to these be such as to war- 
rant an extension of the plan, there will be issued later the Outlines 
upon Psychology, Asthetics, and Logic. 

This is not only a desirable order because of the connection which 
the Philosophy of Religion and Morals establishes between the meta- 
physic and practical life, but will afford an easy access for English 
readers to those parts of Lotze’s system the full statement of which his 
death prevented. 

It must not be supposed by those who are unacquainted with the 
philosophical system of Lotze, and who witness the issue of his works 
in England under the auspices, to some extent, of Hegelians, that he 
was himself simply a commentator upon Hegel. His commentary was 
made only to oppose the Hegelian school of thought, but to oppose it 
by extending its conclusions to what seemed to him safer, more practical 
grounds. He was too much a scientist, intimately acquainted with the 
physical side of the universe, to dwell content with pure idealism, either 
in the terms of Hegel or in the less refined system of Kant. He was 
related, by the genesis of his thought, to idealism, but no less related 
to what seemed to many materialism. Lotze himself was at pains to 
deny both alliances, but admitted the ground of this last resemblance, 
so far as Leibnitz had, in his monadology, been the forerunner of the 
materialistic school. Prof. Ladd states the transition from Hegel to Lotze 
to be a “ substitution of a movement of absolute life for a movement of 
absolute thought as the centre and sum of all reality.” Thus much has 
been said to indicate the stand-point of Lotze, and to forward Prof. 
Ladd’s design to extend the study of his system. No discussion at 
large of the system can find place in this notice of the first of this 
series of Outlines. It may not be amiss, however, to say that those who 
desire to read a work inspired by Lotze, and which declares its conclu- 
sions to be consistent with his teaching, can find satisfaction in the 
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volume published two years since by Prof. Bowne, of Boston University. 
The title is Metaphysics: A Study of First Principles. For those who 
wish an introduction direct to this system of thought, however,—a ladder 
rather than an elevator,— nothing will serve their purpose so well as 
these volumes of Lotze’s own Outlines, for which students will be 
grateful to Prof. Ladd. One more word of caution: let no one think 
that he knows Lotze, who has only looked at the broken bits of him 
flung together in the kaleidoscopic lectures of Mr. Joseph Cook. 

T. R. 8. 


VocaL anp AcTion-LANGUAGE, CULTURE, AND EXPRESSION.* 


Mr. Kirby’s manual of elocut’on is pithy and direct, and seems well 
caleulated to do all that a simple manual can do by itself, which is, of 
course, little. Many of his hints should be extremely useful, however, 
in calling the reader’s attention to his own defects; though, when he 
advises us “to cultivate consciousness in the crown of the head,” we are 
afraid it would result in the kind of consciousness we should most 
happily avoid! N. P. G. 


Tue New Boox or Krnos.t 


Mr. Davidson is an English political radical of the most emphatic 
description, who regards “organized hypocrisy” as a mild phrase to 
characterize an English government, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
and is satisfied with no other softer words than “deadly nightshade ” 
and “unalleviated curse,” when he speaks of the monarchy. Gladstone 
is an abomination to him, and “it is the unspeakable misfortune of 
Englishmen that the true history of their monarchy has never yet been 
written by a competent hand. The Humes, Freemans, Froudes, Macau- 
lays, and Greens . .. are respecters of persons, . . . removed from all 
living contact and sympathy with the people.” The story of that mon- 
archy he satirically reviews from William the Conqueror, landing with 
“sixty thousand of the greatest ruffians” of all Europe and “ garroting 
the entire English people,” down through the “ wee, wee German lairdies,” 
to her respectable Majesty, Queen Victoria. He strips “the lives of the 
kings and queens... of the meretricious glamour of historic, or rather 
histrionic, art,” and finds “one long, weary catalogue of human folly, 
depravity, and crime.” Mr. Davidson is evidently not a philosophic 
historian. He will not believe with Marcus Aurelius that “even in a 
palace life may be well led,” but holds monarchy to be essentially cor- 
ruptive of the strongest virtue. Making all allowance, his pages are a 
formidable indictment; and, when he discusses the cost and the value of 
- *Vocal and Action-Language, Oulture, and Expression. By E. N. Kirby. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


+The New Book of Kings. By J. Morrison Davidson (of the Middle Temple). 
12mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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the existing royal establishment, the American can but wonder that 
John Bull has consented so long to keep up such an expensive form. 
The republic of England will surely come some day, but one must 
think that its day would sooner arrive through more impartial discus- 
sions of the value of monarchy than Mr. Davidson’s. When it does 
come, we are afraid he will be disappointed if he expects the written 
constitution of the new nation to be known by heart by most school- 
boys, a8 he tells us is the case with us! N. P. G. 


Text aND Verse ror Every Day in tHe YEar. 


This book is a gem, the very best of its kind. The full title goes on: 
Scripture Passages and Parallel Selections from the Writings of John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Arranged by Gertrude W. Cartland. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; New York: 11 East Seventeenth Street. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1884. pp. 145. Yes, this book is 
a gem. First comes a passage of Scripture and then a selection from 
Whittier, expressing the same idea in the sweet language and rhythm 
of the poet. Take the first specimen as the book opens at random : — 

April (Fourth Month) 26. “He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him.”— Ps. cxxvi., 6. 


“ And he saw, ere his eye waa darkened, 
The sheaves of the harvest-bringing, 
And knew, while his ear yet hearkened, 
The voice of the reapers singing.” 


Here is another for the 23d of February. “The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.”— Job i., 21. 


“T long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long; 
But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And he can do no wrong.” 


One more specimen must be given, if the editor will allow space: 
“ Why stand ye here all the day idle?” — Matt. xx., 6. 


“ There’s life alone in duty done, 
And rest alone in striving.” 


The richness of the Scripture passages quoted and the wonderful 
appropriateness of the poetical quotations are a continuous surprise to 
the reader, if that is a possible thing; and the three hundred and 
twenty-nine selections are so exquisite in thought and spirit that this 
volume cannot fail to be a chosen companion of all who love lofty 
sentiment wedded to musical expression. R. P. 8. 
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